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P The idea for this book came from my 
0 reading of several histories of the rock’n’roll 
era, all of which ignored the contribution women 
had made to the genre. Although it was not an area 
© in which women dominated or were even particularly 
successful in sales terms, they certainly contributed more 
'\) than I have ever seen acknowledged in print. 

No doubt purists will take issue with my title. ] had reservations 
myself but I wanted a title that would immediately make it clear that 

this was a work concerned solely with white singers (a companion vol- 
ume on black women would be welcome: the scope was larger than I could 
undertake here) and “White Rock’n’Roll Queens” did not have quite the 

desired ring to it. I will defend my title on the grounds that each of the 
three ladies featured cut at least one record that is unarguably rockabilly. 

This is not even a book solely about rock’n’roll. My original intention 
was to end the accounts of the Wanda Jackson and Brenda Lee careers, 
along with their discographies, in the early sixties. I later decided to bring 
all the information up to the present with the exception of the Jackson 
discography which I have discontinued at the point when she began to 
record predominantly religious material. Because of this, in my discussion 
of each artist’s recordings I have criticised the later records of Lee and 
Jackson by pop and country standards respectively. It seemed pointless 
to knock years of recorded material because it was not rock’n’roll. 

Some of the photographs are of dubious quality. Virtually all were shot 
from early magazines and many were printed badly to begin with. Efforts 
were made to obtain the original glossy prints but the magazines either no 
longer had them on file or had long since gone out of business. Most are 
rare and have not appeared since their original publication and, for this 
reason, it seemed more desirable to publish them with their deficiencies 
than to publish stock shots for which good prints were readily available. 

I have made little use of label photographs as the three artists discussed 
recorded for major companies and their labels contain little of unusual 
interest. 

For the most part I have avoided analysing the lyrics of songs. If we 
were discussing the records of Bob Dylan or Joan Baez there might be 
some point in this but these records were made for entertainment only 
and I see no point in examining them for conscious or unconscious social 
comment, protest or poetry. 

It is important that the reader be aware of the sources from which in- 
formation has been drawn. I decided against the use of extensive footnotes 
and have limited myself to a bibliography and a few notes, where essential, 
at the back. For the most part I tried to take information from interviews, 
published or recorded. Janis Martin very graciously answered many ques- 
tions about her career and records. Unfortunately I was unable to make 
contact with Brenda Lee or Wanda Jackson to do the same. Where bio- 
graphical information has been taken from a magazine source, I have 


attempted always to cross-check this with a second source. If I felt infor- G 

mation was open to question I have tried to make this clear. Similarly, I 

have specified when anything is only speculation on my part and not fact. 0, 
Obviously, a book like this requires the work of many besides the LY 

author and I would like to acknowledge other contributions here. I cannot - 

express enough my gratitude to Wayne Russell of Brandon, Manitoba for his 

aid. Wayne’s enthusiasm for the project rivalled my own: he supplied end- 

less amounts of information, checked my discographies, argued with me 

over every debatable point and, perhaps most importantly, gave me access 

to his fine collection of country music magazines from the fifties from ' 

which many of the pictures in this book were photographed. Others who 

helped me by supplying biographical and discographical information were 

Charlie Ward of Winnipeg, Manitoba; John Ashe of Orillia, Ontario; Robert 

Cranswick of Brandon, Manitoba; and Wendell Goodman of Wanda Jack- 

son Enterprises. As I have already said, Janis Martin was very patient in 

answering the many questions I threw at her. I wouild also like to thank 

Breathless Dan O’Coffey for his encouragement on the book. Today we 

take rock’n’roll journalism for granted but there was a dark time when 

Dan’s “Boppin’ News” was the only real publication in the field. (Dan 

puts out occasional lists of rare rockabilly records for sale which can be 
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obtained by writing to him at Rockabilly Bungalow, Drumgoon Rd., Wanda uf 

Maguiresbridge, Co. Fermanagh, N. Ireland.) Ralph Lavelley of Winnipeg, : 

Manitoba kindly photographed the Russell magazine collection for me. Janis 26 
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4 \ Female singers have generally 


enjoyed equal success with men in 
V pop music. In the forties most big bands 
ay had a resident songstress and many of these 
became the major recording stars of the early 
fifties — Doris Day, Jo Stafford and Rosemary 
Clooney spring to mind. In the early sixties, while 
Brenda Lee, Leslie Gore, Petula Clark, et a/ kept the solo 
banner flying, the merging of R&B into mainstream pop 
brought a flood of black girl groups into the charts: the Shirelles, 
the Crystals, the Ronnettes, and the Supremes were probably the 
most successful. In the latter part of the sixties Dionne Warwick man- 
aged hit after hit in the face of the male-dominated group onslaught. In 
the seventies Linda Rondstadt and Olivia Newton-John head the many 
female vocalists who have come to prominence. Almost every musical craze 
has had its best-selling women recording’ stars. Only the blazing rock’n’roll 
era failed to produce a woman with consistent major chart success (lam 
discounting Connie Francis who cut a few records with rock'n'roll style 
lyrics but pop backings amid her string of ballad hits and those ladies who 
tried to prolong their careers with covers of R&B rockers). 

This is not to say that no women recorded rock’n’roll — many did! — 
only that there were none with the chart impact of Elvis Presley, Fats 
Domino or Bill Haley. At best most had one-shot hits and many had only 
one-shot recording careers. Although in this book | am concerned only 
with white singers, this applied equally to the many black women who 
made rock’n’roll records — the nearest to an exception being LaVern 
Baker. However, in the case of these black vocalists, they were not singers 
trying to build a career around rock’n’roll but established R&B artists who 
deviated from their normal output to record a few songs with rock’n’roll 
lyrics and backings. Often they did this at the suggestion of their record 
company and, as in the case of Ruth Brown, resented doing so. 

Of the many girls who tried to build a career singing rock’n’roll, three 
stand out as innovators who produced sizable strings of solid rock’n’roll 
records and who influenced most other women performing in the genre. 
These three are the subject of this book — Wanda Jackson, Janis Martin, 
and Brenda Lee. 


© AS Trying to pinpoint the first 
woman to make a rock’n’roll 
\ record is virtually impossible, akin 
( to attempts to settle upon the first real 
0 rock’n’roll record. There are just too many 
factors, not least exactly how one defines the 
| term ‘rock’n’roll record’. Ella Mae Morse, a brassy 
| 
' 


voiced lady from Texas is sometimes credited as the 
first rocking lady largely on the basis of her' recordings 


But Ella was a purveyor of city blues and the most rocking thing 
about her records is her sometime accompanists — Freddie Slack 
(piano) and Big Dave Cavanaugh (tenor sax). One might as well credit 
Bessie Smith who did what Ella did much earlier. Anisteen Allen recorded 
Fujiyama Mama \ong before Wanda Jackson but her version is scarcely 
rock’n’roll. A more logical claim might be made for Rose Maddox who, 
along with her brothers, cut some very loose and wild country records in 
the early fifties. But these were still country not rock and Rose’s attempts 
at rock’n’roll in the late fifties show her out of her element. 

Relatively few women rock'n'roll singers evolved from the city blues 
style. Lillian Briggs, a truck driving blonde, no longer in the first blush of 
youth, was close to the real thing. Alan Freed was very taken with Briggs 
and had her on many of his shows where, clad in skin-tight silver lamé and 
swinging her trombone, she reputedly really tore up the house. Unfortu- 
nately, she was probably more effective as a stage performer than as a 
recording artist. She made a number of city blues records for several 
labels and a few are passable as rock’n’roll but the vocals are contrived and 
the backings too brassy for the records to be memorable. 

Bunny Paul falls into much the same category. Basically a night club 
singer, Paul was recording for Essex at the same time as Haley was making 
his first forays into rock’n’roll. She made a quite good cover of Haley’s 
Watcha Gonna Do although the backing was a pale imitation of the 
Comets, and also covered Clyde McPhatter’s Such A Night and Honey 
Love. She is best remembered, however, for the sensational rockabilly- 
styled Sweet Talk (Point 5). Unfortunately, this was the only time she 
recorded in this style: her other discs — and there are many of them! — 
are, to say the least, disappointing. 

Country music proved more fertile. RCA-Victor, looking for a female 
equivalent to Elvis Presley, came up with a teenager from Virginia named 
Janis Martin. Unfortunately for them, Janis never had the desired impact 
although they persevered with her for many years. Capitol tried very hard 
to find a male equivalent to Presley and came up with some unlikely 
choices in Sonny James, a country singer already under contract to them, 
and an emaciated boy from Virginia named Eugene Craddock. Did they 
also figure they had a female Elvis in Wanda Jackson? / Gotta Know, her 
first record for them, certainly suggests this. Obviously Decca were not 
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thinking of eleven year old Brenda Lee as a female Elvis when they 
os Bigelow 6200 although she was often referred to in this way 
ater, 

Decea, one of the strongest labels in country music, recorded a con- 
siderable amount of rockabilly material by male artists such as Roy Hall 
and Johnny Carroll, but Brenda’s Bigelow was the first time any female 
artist on the label had ventured so close to rock’n’roll, Early in the fifties 
they had established Kitty Wells as the Queen of country music with a 
highly distinctive style which was then adopted for virtually all their 
women singers (including Wanda Jackson while she was with them), Al- 
though Brenda, Initially a country singer, moved further into rock’n’roll 
with subsequent releases and most of the male country artists with Decca 
— Jimmy & Johnny, Justin Tubb, Warner Mack, Red Sovine, Billy Gray — 
even Tex Williams! — tried out at least a token rock’n’roll disc, other 
female country artists, with the exception of Patsy Cline, stayed firmly in 
the Kitty Wells groove. Patsy, who came from Winchester, Virginia, had 
cut several records with rock overtones for Everest and when she came to 
Decca recorded a few more before settling into the pop-country style 
which brought her chart success. 

Columbla, Mercury and MGM, the other country majors, did not really 
attempt to find or establish a ‘female Elvis”, It is unlikely that Columbia 
ever saw Rose Maddox in this light although she did record a couple of 
rockabilly-type items and, in 1957, moved tewards rock’n’roll with an 
artistically unsuccessful cover of Migkey & Sylvia’s Lave Is Strange, 

Rose Maddox has to be considered a major stylistic influence, Although 
she was bern {n Boaz, Alabama In 1926, the family moved to California in 
the thirtles and settled in the Bakersfield area so that she js really-a part of 
the California scene, With her brothers, Cal, Henry, Fred, and Don, she 
performed locally throughout the forties and joined the Louisiana Hayride 
in the early fifties. The Maddoxes moved with ease from secular to saered 
music, their trademark being their loose, rowdy delivery highlighted by 
Rose’s rasping vocals, the hoots and hollers from the boys, and a heavy 
slapping bass = all the best Ingredients of rockabilly. In the sixties, after 
the group disbanded, Rese became a successful solo country act, 

Columbia also had a very fine rock'n'roll artist in Lorrie Collins, one 
half of the Collins Kids, Lawrencine May Collins was born in Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma on 7 May 1944. Her brother, Lawrence Albert, came into the 
world two years later in Tulsa, Oklahoma. The Collins children grew up 
in Sapulpa, Oklahoma and, in 1953, debuted on the Town Hall Party 
programme out of Compton, California. After a year of commuting be- 
tween Sapulpa and Compton, the Collins family moved permanently to 
California and, later in 1954, the kids appeared on the Grand Ole Opry 
and Red Foley's Ozark Jubilee, In 1956, still basically a novelty child duo, 
the kids signed with Columbia, Although their early discs are prized by 
rockabilly collectors, they are better described ag fast country novelties. 

In 1957 they started to make records ranging fram pure rockbilly to more 
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pop-slanted rock’n’roll. Lorrie’s voice quickly acquired a maturity and 
sensuality absent from the early sides. Several of the records with Lorrie 
handling the vocals alone are excellent and on Rock Boppin’ Baby (Colum- 
bia 4-41225) she laid down one of the best female rockabilly vocals ever. 
In the early sixties Lorrie married and started a family. The act split up 
and Larry worked on his own but, by the end of the decade, the Collins 
were touring together again. 

Another duo, Patty Timmons and Dee Molineaux, were less well-known 
and less accomplished. Texas artists, also with country backgrounds, they 
recorded two good rockabilly records for the Dixie and D labels respec- 
tively and a third, a pop-country-rock hybrid, which was issued on Mercury 
(although probably not recorded for them). As with the Collins, this duo 
also made straight country records as solo artists. 

Lucille Starr, as one half of the Canadian Sweethearts duo, had a couple 
of good rockabilly records - Eeny-Meeny-Miney-Moe (as Bob & Lucille on 
Ditto 121) and The Flirting Kind (Soma 1156). Lucille, whose real name 
was Fern Regan and who came from Manitoba, Canada, had a good voice 
for rock’n’roll but came along a little late: The Sweethearts moved into 
pop-country after these two records. 

Many of the independent recording companies that srolitsenten during 
the fifties came up with good female records in both rockabilly and rock- 
’n’roll idioms but these were mostly one-shot attempts. One of the earliest 
was Chili Dippin’ Baby (Goldenrod 301) by Joyce Poynter (who wrote 
Bunny Honey for Harold Shutters), a very primitive but effective bopper 
out of Memphis. 

Sun were slow in trying to find a woman to duplicate the sound they 
had pioneered. The first, in May 1956, was Jean Chapel’s Welcome To The 
Club/I Won’t Be Rockin’ Tonight (Sun 244). This was later sold to RCA 
and it was not until the following year that they tried again. The Miller 
Sisters, a country act that had been with the label some time, sang Ten 
Cats Down (Sun 255) and Barbara Pittman blasted out J Need A Man 
(Sun 253). It is interesting to note that at one time both Chapel and Pitt- 
man had been featured vocalists with Clyde Leopard’s Snearly Ranch Boys, 
a country band which contributed many artists to Sun. Although none of 
these discs were major sellers for Sam Phillips, the Pittman in particular is 
a fine record. She cut one other good rocker, Everlasting Love (Phillips Int. 
3527), but remained basically a country singer. 

As far as I know, only one label came right out and called their singer 
“the female Elvis”. The singer was Al is Leslie and the label Era in Cali- 
fornia. Female rock’n’roll seems to have received its greatest impetus on 
the West Coast. A large number of labels there put out rock’n’roll records 
by women. Imperial released two discs by Laura Lee Perkins who was one 
of the best with a rasping vocal style punctuated by whoops and hollers in 
the best Rose Maddox style. Unfortunately the label never pushed Laura 
very hard and nothing seems to be known about her. She recorded Hank 
Williams’ J Just Don’t Like This Kind Of Living (Imperial 5493) and, while 


the interpretation is very much her own, this would seem to indicate coun- 
try roots. Another female rocker on the label was Gloria Jean Pitts (Don’t 
Stand No Quittin’ on Imperial 5406). The Award label weighed in with 
Lorelei Lynn’s Rock-A-Bop (Award 128) while Coleen Frazier had a much 
stronger disc in Your Mama’s Here (Fable 614). Marjorie Lake, lead singer 
with a group called the Renouns, is a good Wanda Jackson imitator on My 
Mind’s Made Up (Everest 19396). Two other singers who made fine records 
in knowing or subconscious imitation of Wanda are Sheree Scott who had 
Fascinating Baby on Rocket 1036 and Whole Lotta Shakin’ Goin’ On on 


Robbins 101, and Debbie Lynn who did Pujiyama Mama on Flight 7 10001. 


Another woman rocker from Wanda’s home state of Oklahoma was 
Glenda LoVett who had the rather tame You Treat Me Like A Baby 
(Reece-Rawson 1001). Moving south into Texas we find that state, so 
strong in male rockabilly singers, virtually devoid of women in the rock 
field. One of the few was Arlene Shaw, whose Lotta Lovin’ (Mist 1016) 
was a weak version of the song Gene Vincent did. Jan Moore had a solid 
rocker in Play It Cool (Winston 1035) but was not heard from again. ° 
Louisiana did not fare much better. The Myrl label had Shirley Jean Wiley’s 
Long Tall Sally (Myrl 408). Then Margaret Lewis who is heard on Dale 
Hawkins’ Little Pig had a fair rocker in Shake A Leg among more nonde- 
script material. 

In the north east there was greater emphasis on pop-slanted rock’n’roll. 
Debbie Stevens’ If You Can’t Rock Me (Apt 25027) is quite good but the 


best woman rocker to emerge out of the New York area was JoAnn Campbell. 


JoAnn Campbell was born in Jacksonville, Florida on 20 July, 1938. 
Starting out as a dancer, she toured Europe with the USO before moving 
to New York and deciding to try her luck as a singer. She recorded a 
couple of rockers for Eldorado and one for Point before moving to Gone, 
part of the Goldner empire, in 1957. Her “little girl” voice (the squeaky, 
not the soft kind) was highly distinctive and ideally suited to belting out 
a rock’n’roll song. Her earlier records are well worth hearing. Jack Ham- 
mer’s piano on You’re Driving Me Mad (Gone 5021) helped to create one 
of the better female rock’n’roll records. Unfortunately, JoAnn had rela- 
tively little success with these records. In the late fifties she was signed by 
ABC-Paramount and had her first chart entry with the novelty Kookie 
Little Paradise. ABC kept her making pop-novelties and when she moved 
to Cameo in the early sixties she continued in much the same vein. She 
had an LP on Gone which is quite effective, one on ABC which is listen- 
able, and one on Cameo which is dire. Despite a large number of records 
and a couple of movie appearances, she never really made the big time. 

Jack Hammer, prolific rock’n’roll songwriter and piano pumper, was 
also connected with June August, a girl who sounds very much like Jo- 
Ann. June’s Hip Kitty To Bopper (Groovie 101) is a wild answer to 
Chantilly Lace and What Does A Lifeguard Do In The Fall? (Groovie 
6901) is a feast for lovers of the hammered piano. 
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Jackie De Shannon, like JoAnn Campbell, recorded over a long period 
but, unlike JoAnn, did finally hit the big time in the sixties with a string 
of big ballads. On her best rocker, Buddy (Liberty 55148), recorded as 
Jackie Dee, she sounds remarkably like Campbell. She is probably more 
important to rock’n’roll as a songwriter than as a performer. A friend of 
Sharon Sheeley, Eddie Cochran’s girl friend at the time of his death, she 
co-wrote several songs with her as well as a number on her own which 
were recorded by Cochran, Brenda Lee, and others. Jackie was born on 
21 August 1944 in Hazel, Kentucky. Both her parents were entertainers 
and, by the time she was six, she had her own radio show. She seems to 
have moved to California before she started recording. Her first record 
may have been Just Another Lie (Sage 290) as Jackie Shannon and the 
Cajuns. This is the same song Brenda Lee recorded, but Jackie treats it as 
a typical lazy Louisiana rocker. She also had several mild rockers on 
Edison-International. After her move to Liberty her style was gradually 
smoothed out and she gravitated towards ballads with heavy string arrange- 
ments. After her first major hit in 1963 she was seldom out of the charts 
for the remainder of the sixties. : 


The song American Pie has a line “The day the music died”’, the music 
being rock’n’roll and the day being the day of Buddy Holly’s death. Holly 
was certainly a part of the death of rock’n’roll but the significant day was 
not that on which he died but a day in 1958 when he recorded a tepid pop 
song, /t Doesn’t Matter Any More, with the benefit of so-called “rocking” 
strings, a contradiction in terms if ever there was one. The release of this 
in January 1959, followed a few months later by the Drifters’ use of 
violins in There Goes My Baby (more appropriate and inventive though 
this may have been) sounded the death knell for rock’n’roll. Shortly there- 
after every record that came out had “rocking” strings added. 

As rock’n’roll became watered down the female singers were, inevi- 
tably, the first to suffer. I say inevitably because, judging from the lack of 
women rockers on the major labels, it had always been considered unfit- 
ting that women should sing so raw and primitive a music. Now, at least, 
violins could be added to give it a little class! Another contributing factor 
in the demise of female rock was the sudden popularity of male groups 
with female leads. This had been a popular combination for many years 
in R&B but the success of the Teddy Bears’ To Know Him Is To Love Him 
and the Aquatones’ You no doubt helped precipitate a flood of this type 
of record. Once again, the West Coast was a leader and two of the most 
successful groups, Rosie and the Originals and Kathy and the Innocents, 
both came from the West. But there were many, many more. The plug 
sides of these discs were all ballads and when Brenda Lee hit with I’m 
Sorry and Timi Yuro put out Hurt, female rockers finally disappeared 
from the scene. 
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The 1956 awards from “Jamboree” 
magazine in the Best New Female Singer 


‘ category showed Wanda Jackson at No. 1, Janis 
Martin at No. 2 and Brenda Lee at No. 4. Of these 
\ three Wanda was the one most firmly established in 
country music yet it was she who recorded the wildest 
j rock’n’roll. Het growling delivery punctuated with howls and 
hiccups on numbers such as Mean Mean Man and Let’s Have A 
Party was never truly duplicated by any other female singer, though 
many tried. The album ‘Rockin’ With Wanda’, a classic rock’n’roll LP 
which combined most of her best rockers recorded between 1956 and 
1958, clearly established her as the greatest female rock’n’roll performer. 

Wanda was born in Maud, Oklahoma on 20 October 1937, the only 
child of Tom and Nellie Jackson. Tom Jackson had played piano with 
small bands around Oklahoma in his youth but in the tail-end years of 
the Depression when Wanda was born he was having a hard time extract- 
ing a living from whatever odd jobs he could pick up. In 1941 the Jacksons 
loaded their belongings onto their old car and headed for California. In the 
previous decade this had proved a trail of tears for thousands of Okies but 
the Jacksons had better luck. In Los Angeles Tom learned to be a barber 
and three months Jater he moved his family to Bakersfield, a hundred 
miles or so to the north. Today the name Bakersfield is synonymous with 
country music and has even been tagged ‘Country Music West” as the 
home of Buck Owens, Merle Haggard, Red Simpson, et al. It would be 
interesting to report that Wanda met Buck Owens (later to play guitar on 
some of her Capitol sessions) there but at that time country music had no 
great hold on the city. The Maddox Brothers and Rose were living and 
performing in that area at the time. Wanda would probably have heard 
them on the radio and her whooping rockabilly delivery may well owe 
more to Rose Maddox than to Little Richard. Tom Jackson gave Wanda 
her first guitar when she was six years old and spent many houts teaching 
her the instrument. There too, when she was nine, she was given piano 
lessons and learned to read music. The Jacksons were Baptists and Wanda’s 
earliest memories of singing in the church would be from these Bakers 
field days. 

In 1949 the family moved back to Oklahoma and took up residence in 
the Capitol Hill area of Oklahoma City where Tom Jackson found work as 
aused car salesman. Wanda attended Capitol Hill High School, only a 
couple of blocks from radio station KLPR which ran a weekly talent pro- 
gramme. Wanda and her friends sometimes attended the shows and one 
day, on a dare, she entered the contest. As a result she was given a fifteen 
minute daily programme singing country songs. The show was popular and 
later expanded to thirty minutes. 

There are several versions of Wanda’s association with Hank Thompson 
which led to her first recording contract. The talent contest took place in 
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1950 and by 1954 she was a featured vocalist with Thompson’s band. At 
some time between these dates — most probably late 1953 or early 1954 
— Thompson, who was based in Oklahoma City, was giving an interview at 
KLPR and saw Wanda sing. He may have already heard her radio show and 
expressed an interest in seeing her or it may have been sheer chance that 
he was at the station on the day she was doing her show. In any event, 
Thompson was sufficiently impressed to offer Wanda a guest spot on his 
show. When reaction was favourable he made her a featured vocalist with 
the band. As to how long this association lasted or whether she ever toured 
with the band I have been unable to find conclusive evidence. It seems un- 
likely she toured with them as Billboard in October 1954 reported her as 
a senior in high school cast for the lead in the school’s annual musical. If 
she were touring, she would scarcely have had time to rehearse for school 
musicals. 

Hank Thompson and his Brazos Valley Boys were, at this time, one of 
the hottest of all country bands. Hank had signed with Capitol in 1948 
and swiftly emerged as one of their strongest country acts with hits like 
Humpty Dumpty Heart, Today and Whoa Sailor. He played a mixture of 
western swing, country ballads and novelties and it was doubtless the 
diversity of his music that enabled him to hold the crown as No. 1 Band 
in America for thirteen straight years. A native of Waco, Texas, he moved 
to eastern Oklahoma permanently in 1953. It is difficult to gauge the 
extent of his musical influence on Wanda. There is little overt evidence 
of it in her records. She did not even record any Thompson-penned songs. 

Thompson reputedly made a demo of Wanda’s singing with his band 
backing her which he took to Capitol who refused to sign her to a contract 
because she was so young. They said they would not sign her until she was 
eighteen. This demo was then sent to Paul Cohen at Decca Records in 
Nashville who signed Wanda in 1955. Billy Gray, a long-time friend of 
Thompson’s and a member of the Brazos Valley Boys, had around this 
time decided to go solo and had signed with Decca. This is obviously the 
reason Decca was approached following the Capitol rejection and it seems 
possible that it was Gray and not Thompson who took the demo to the 
label. I have read that the demo was made in Hank’s Oklahoma City studio 
but, as far as I know, he did not have one and it is more likely that it was 
recorded at a radio station there. It seems unlikely that it was ever issued 
although Thompson’s band is reputed to have backed Wanda’s first record. 
According to the matrix numbers the first session was held in Los Angeles 
and five songs were recorded. One is a duet with Billy Gray. He had re- 
cently formed his own band and it could be this outfit that plays on the 
first session. Lovin’ Country Style has a noticeably different sound to the 
other songs — one which is much more similar to the Brazos Valley Boys. 
It is just possible that this song was recorded in Oklahoma (with Thomp- 
son on guitar?) and included in with and numbered along with the Los 
Angeles session by Decca. 

Wanda’s association with Billy Gray continued and another duet with 
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him was recorded at her second session. He cut one rockabilly record for 
Decca himself, a cover of Marty Robbins’ Tennessee Toddy, but none of 
the rockabilly influence spilled over into Wanda’s recordings of the time 
which were all in the honky tonk style of Kitty Wells. Several of the num- 
bers she recorded were her own compositions including Wasted which she 
wrote with her father. 

In August, 1955, having graduated from high school, she joined the 
Ozark Jubilee with which she was to remain for a couple of years. In Octo- 
ber she toured with Elvis Presley, Johnny Cash and Jean Sheppard. These 
were Presley’s Sun days and Wanda had the opportunity to witness the 
birth of rockabilly first hand. As she would never have seen anything like 
Presley before, his approach to music, both vocally and in terms of per- 
formance, must have made a strong impression on her. She was still steeped 
in country music, though: in November she was reported in Indiana on a 
show with Faron Young, Porter Wagoner, the Wilburn Brothers, and 
Homer and Jethro. 

Her Decca records were only modestly successful and in April, 1956 
she signed a personal management contract with Jim Halsey who also 
handled Hank Thompson. Halsey approached Capitol on her behalf and 
got her signed with the Hollywood-based label. 

By 1956 the emergence of rock’n’roll was eroding the sales of country 
music. Capitol, which was heavily committed to country, was worried 
about this and Ken Nelson had already gone to considerable lengths to 
find an Elvis for his label. In addition he had recorded — or was to record 
—most of his country artists on at least one rocker. Unlike the other 
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Wanda in 1956. 
Probably the first 
Capitol session. 


majors, Capitol produced very few rockabilly gems, going either for what 
might be termed “‘country rockers” or for straight-up rock’n’roll complete 
with city backings. Perhaps because of this, Capitol scored quite a number 
of “crossover” hits, that is to say hits by country singers that made both 
the pop and country charts. Among the many artists on the label who 
went this route (not all had hits) were Sonny James, Faron Young, Ferlin 
Huskey/Simon Crum, Bobby Bare, Jerry Reed, Bob Luman and the 
Louvin Brothers. 

Wanda was fortunate in getting Ken Nelson as her producer for, over 
the years, he showed himself sensitive to the needs of individual artists 
and did not attempt to mould them into a “Capitol sound” the way some 
well-known Nashville producers did, Born Kenneth F. Nelson in Caledonia, 
Minnesota, he entered the music industry early, working in the offices of 
the Melrose Bros. publishers in Chicago. By 1925 he was working on radio 
playing the banjo and, following a varied career in radio and music publish- 
ing in Chicago and New York, he joined Capitol in 1946, He took total 
charge of their transcription service in California in 1948. Lee Gillette had 
started Capitol’s C&W department in 1942 and Nelson became its head in 
1950. He helped to organise the CMA and was its president from 1961 to 
1963. Deeply committed to country music, he has brought many fine 
artists to Capitol. 

Wanda’s first disc for Capitol coupled a country weeper with a rocka- 
billy number. As she had shown no leanings toward rock’n’roll while with 
Decca this might be taken to have been Ken Nelson’s decision except for 
Wanda’s recent exposure to Elvis Presley and the fact that the treatment 
of this song seems to lean heavily towards Presley’s early style. J Gotta 
Know opens with fiddles as a typical weeper and then explodes into a 
wild rockabilly number, slowing back to the original treatment once or 
twice only to open up again. The hiccupped vocal and simple guitar, bass 
and drums backing stamp this firmly as rockabilly. 
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Wanda had not yet started to compose rock’n’roll songs and was still 
concentrating her writing efforts on country material. There is evidence 
that she may have written material for others to record. A 1956 songbook 
gives the words to a song Your Sweet Love written by Wanda. She may 
well have recorded this herself but, if so, it was never issued. 

The uptempo side of the second Capitol release, Hot Dog! That Made 
Him Mad is tarne by comparison to [ Gotta Know. More aptly described 
as uptempo country than rock’n’roll, it sounds a little like a show tune 
and, in fact, a pop version by the Page Cavanaugh Trio appeared some 
years earlier. In any case, Capitol were still pushing the country sides of 
her records at this time and it was Silver Threads And Golden Needles that 
drew more attention on this second issue. Baby Loves Him, the third re- 
lease, moved away from the sparse rockabilly sound of J Gotta Know to- 
wards the fuller rock’n’roll sound that Nelson seems to have preferred. 
The song was written by Wanda herself and she seems to have had Presley 
in mind when she mentioned “blue suede shoes” and “pink Cadillacs”. As 
this was the A side of the record it was apparently at this point that Nelson 
determined to push, Wanda as a “‘crossover” rather than/a straight country 
artist. With this in mind it is easier to account for Don’a Wan’a, an oddball 
record, neither country nor rock but almost a calypso. The other side of 
this was a fine recording of Chuck Willis’ Let Me Explain. Wanda’s ability 
to adapt fast black rock’n’roll songs like Long Tall Sally and Slippin and 
Slidin’ to her own style is very evident but this is one of the few examples 
of her treatment of an R&B ballad and it works very well. Cool Love, the 
next single, was recorded earlier than Don’a Wan’a although probably at 
the same session, It had Wanda rocking again but the sound was more 
mellow, less likely to grate on ears deaf to country music. 

Fujiyama Mama — a wild title for a song whose lyrics more than 
matched it. And Wanda really did it justice, laying down one of her 
toughest rockers ever with a wonderfully tight band behind her. Gone 
was the chorus from Cool Love and, although still present, the piano was 
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much less dominant, a fierce, right-handed accompaniment to complement 
the guitar lead. This record not only did well for Wanda in the US but be- 
came a major hit in Japan (a little surprising in view of some rather ques- 
tionable references to the atom bomb and Hiroshima in the lyrics which 
were written some years earlier). The record gained Wanda a seven-week 
tour in Japan where she has remained popular ever since. 

Despite the fact that they were now pushing her as a rock’n’roll singer, 
Capitol’s first LP by Wanda is predominantly country with only a sprin- 
kling of rockers. Of these, J Wanna Waltz is basically J Gotta Know in re- 
verse, going from fast to slow and back again. Long Tall Sally and Money 
Honey establish the style to be used for Let’s Have A Party and the former 
seems to use the same musicians and was probably recorded at the same 
time. The LP tracks were recorded at two sessions. 

Honey Bop, the rocking side of the next single, came from the second 
Capitol session, and is possibly Wanda’s best rockabilly recording. Why 
Capitol chose to take an old recording to follow up her biggest seller to 
date is something of a mystery. It was certainly not a rushed release: 
although Wanda had been travelling extensively and getting her back 
into the studio may have been a problem. 

On the second session there was a return to the fuller sound of Cool Love 
with a chorus and the piano player taking a dominant role again. A com- 
pletely new arrangement was given to the Elvis Presley hit Party and Wanda 
tore into this at a frantic pace with a growling, whooping vocal that was 
wilder in many ways than anything she had done previously. Fellow Okla- 
homan, Lorrie Collins had recorded the song the year before, following 
the Presley version fairly closely and 
thereby inviting unfavourable com- 
parison. Although Wanda was prob- 
ably familiar with Lorrie’s version, 
she borrowed nothing. However, 
Capitol chose not to release the song 
at the time and put out instead a 
song written by Wanda, Mean Mean 
Man, which is almost identical in 
treatment. Opening with a single 
guitar, the other instruments kick in 
one by one — second guitar, bass, 
drums, piano — and then comes 
Wanda using every trick in her book 
and generating furious excitement. 
Not surprisingly, the disc sold well 
and led Capitol to follow it with 
Rock Your Baby, another Jackson 
song in similar style. The records 


1960. The ‘Rockin’ With 
Wanda’ LP. 


that followed during the next 
year or so all sold quite well 
but did not create the ex- 
citement Capitol had hoped 
for nor fulfill the promise of 
Fujiyama Mama and Mean 
Mean Man. In 1960 Ken 
Nelson returned to the session 
that had produced Mean Mean 
Man and dug out Let’s Have 
A Party. 

Perhaps the reason it had not been released earlier was that it was con- 
sidered to have little chance so soon after Presley’s hit, but by now the 
public’s memory of Elvis’ version would be hazy. It clicked and gave 
Wanda her first real ‘‘crossover”’ hit, selling its way onto the Billboard 
charts in September 1960 and remaining for ten weeks (it achieved a high 
of No. 37). As a result of its success Capitol released the ‘Rockin’ With 
Wanda!’ LP which was a reprise of most of her rock’1’roll singles since 
1956 with a couple of country songs thrown in for good measure, They 
also reissued Mean Mean Man which, as mentioned before, is identical in 
style. Perhaps because it was a reissue or perhaps because it was just too 
similar it did not do nearly as well as Party. 

Next came a one hundred per cent rock’n’roll album 
— ‘There’s A Party Going On’. I have seen this LP 
criticised as being hurriedly thrown together to y 
cash in on the success of the single. This criticism 
came, no doubt, from those who did not realise 
that Let’s Have A Party had been recorded a 
couple of years before its actual release. Judged 
by the single’s standards the backing on the LP 
does not have quite the same bite but, judged 
by the standards of 1961 when it was 
recorded, it is excellent rock’n’roll and 
all praise must go to Ken Nelson 
for not being seduced into adding 
a chorus and for providing Roy 
Clark to play a strong, rocking lead 
guitar, even if he cannot resist throwing 
in the odd out-of-place mannerism. 


Wanda’s vocals had lost none of their gritty aggressiveness over the years 
and she handled a choice of songs that ranged from the R&B standard 
Tweedle Dee through the pop-rock Fallin’ to new compositions like the 
title song in her own inimitable manner without much reference to the 
originals. The LP cover has always been slightly controversial with some 
fans maintaining that the dark-haired guitar player drawn on it was made 
to look like Gene Vincent to imply he played on it. I find the likeness to 
Vincent very superficial myself and I am sure it was not intentional. 

Following her Party hit, in October 1960 Wanda formed her own band, 
The Party Timers who (according to the sleeve) backed her on the There’s 
A Party Going On LP. In 1966 the line-up of the group was Mike Lane, 
Tex Wilburn, Al Flores, and Don Bartlett. How many of these were left 
from the original band I do not know. According to California recording 
artist, Donnie Brooks (Mission Bell, etc.), his band formed the original 
Party Timers but were let go when Wanda moved more heavily into coun- 
try music and wanted a more appropriate band.' 

After several misses, Wanda came up with another “‘crossover” hit in 
the country-pop ballad Right Or Wrong which entered Billboard’s charts 
on 11 June 1961. Wanda must have been particularly pleased with this 
hit: not only had she written the song herself but it showed that she did 
not need to sing rock’n’roll to get hits. Country music was her professed 
first love and, following Right Or Wrong, we were to see fewer rockers. 
Right Or Wrong went to No. 29 on the charts and the follow-up, another 
country-pop ballad, went a couple of notches higher. Right Or Wrong 
achieved its greatest success in 1964 when Ronnie Dove took it to No. 14 
on the charts, however it is the record with which most country fans iden- 
tify Wanda and is still played frequently on country radio stations. 

In the early sixties Wanda met and married IBM executive, Wendell 
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Goodman. She had planned to give up her career when she married but 
Goodman saw no point in this. However, when Wanda went to play Las 
Vegas for three weeks they decided they would not like the separations 
imposed by their different careers. Wendell became her manager, a posi- 
tion he has held ever since. 

In 1962 two more pop-country songs made the charts for Wanda. Even 
so, she was not ready to give up rocking totally and the ‘Right Or Wrong’ 
LP had an equal number of country songs and rockers. ‘Two Sides Of 
Wanda’, the fifth album, followed the same pattern, as the title suggests. 
Was this Wanda’s decision or Ken Nelson hedging his bet? 
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With her hits of the early sixties Wanda became a major international 
star. Already familiar with foreign acclaim from her Japanese success in 
the fifties, she now found herself touring world-wide. Few female country 
singers of the period achieved such far-flung popularity. 

There was no more wild rock’n’roll in the Let’s Have A Party mould, 
but Wanda continued to put a heavier beat into her country music than 
most country singers of the sixties. The album “Blues In My Heart’ which 
features many uptempo country hits of the fifties such as Singing The 
Blues and Oh Lonesome Me as well as some bluesy ballads of the same 
periods should not be ignored by her rocking fans. Similarly, several of 
her singles came closer to rock than country. You Bug Me Bad, despite 
chorus and violins, has a strong guitar line and growling vocal; Whirlpool 
is better described as a pop-rocker than a country song; and the 1963 re- 
vival of the Louisiana pop hit This Should Go On Forever is a fine, slow, 
rocking version with a superb vocal and no violins or chorus muddying 
the backing. Unfortunately, around 1962, Wanda’s arrangements fell into 
the hands of Bill McElhiney, a violin-obsessed gentleman, who did the 
arrangements for most of Brenda Lee’s material in the early seventies. A 
number of Wanda’s records were ballads similar to those Brenda was 
recording at the same time. 

Wanda’s husband, Wendell Goodman, worked closely with her to or- 
ganize her overseas tours and it was he who put together her TV show 
“Music Village”, syndicated during the sixties. They also formed a pub- 
lishing company, Party Time Music, to publish songs 
by Wanda and others. At home Wanda continued 
to make lengthy appearances in the night clubs 
of Las Vegas where she had been one of the 
first country music performers to gain 
acceptance in the fifties and where 
she remained popular until her 
retirement from the circuit. 

Her records of the late sixties 
are, for the most part, competently 
performed modern country but suffer 
from the stamp of the Nashville assem- 
bly line. The LP’s follow the usual 
Nashville pattern of combining the 
last single with a collection of other 
people’s hits. There were two exceptions. 
‘Wanda Jackson Salutes The Hall Of 
Fame’ is a fine collection of country classics 
and ‘Wanda Jackson In Person’, recorded live at 
Mr. Lucky’s in Phoenix, preserves for us a 
typical Jackson performance at the time. 
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Wanda with her husband, Wendell 
Goodman, in Nashville, 1967. 


In April 1970 she was part of the Capitol Caravan that toured Europe. 
A report of her performance at the London Palladium on 26 April has her 
ina silver mini-dress opening her act with There’s A Party Going On. She 
then sang Right Or Wrong, Jackson, If I Had A Hammer, Let’s Have A 
Party, and I Bet You My Heart I Love You. Her lead guitarist at the time 
was Mike Post.” 

Despite Wanda’s continuing success, the Goodmans were not especially 
happy with their lives. Both were drinking heavily to keep from being 
depressed and, though they were aware of the problem, seemed unable to 
stop. They felt they had ceased to care about people except as potential 
ticket and record sales. Wanda had been raised as a Baptist and both Good- 
mans now re-entered the church to find a new life for themselves. Quitting 
the night club circuit which had previously provided eighty per cent of her 
income, Wanda decided to devote herself to sacred music. Although she 
now gets more time to spend with her children, Gregory Jackson and Gina 
Gail, she still travels extensively, taking her country gospel music to places 
as far removed from the night clubs of Las Vegas as the coalfields of Bing- 
hampton, Kentucky. Today she records mostly religious material for the 
Mhyrr label. 
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When Steve Sholes of RCA Victor purch- 
ased Elvis Presley’s contract from Sun Records 
he knew that he was getting something hot but 
had no way of knowing just How hot. Not long after 
the release of Heartbreak Hotel he began to find out. 
He must have thought, “Why be content with just one?” 
and, as he sifted through potential second-string Elvises, must 
have wondered about the possibility of a female equivalent. There 
is no way of knowing how many names were considered and discarded 
before he heard some tapes sent to him by a girl in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. The tapes were actually demos for songs but Sholes found the 
singer more interesting than the songs. Here was a white girl from down 
south with obvious country roots singing with the abandon and hard-edged 
style associated with black vocalists — just as Elvis had been. It is imposs- 
ible to suppose that the similarity escaped Sholes. He had found his 
“female Elvis”. 


Janis Darlene Martin was born in Southerlin, Virginia on 27 March, 1940. 
Soon after, the Martin family moved to Akron, Ohio where Janis, aged 
four, started trying to learn the guitar. As she was too small to hold the 
instrument on her lap she had to stand it up like a bass fiddle to play. She 
also developed a natural talent for singing and was soon broadcasting from 
radio station WCUE, Akron. At this time her interest was mainly country 
music and she names Eddy Arnold and Hank Snow as her main influences 
up to the age of ten. In 1949 the Martins moved to Martinsville, Virginia. 
Following a talent contest Janis was given a job singing with Glen Thomp- 
son and the Dixie Playboys over Station WDVA in Danville on the WOVA 
Barndance. This involved performances at drive-ins, fairs and tent shows 
as well as the regular Saturday night shows. Quitting the Barndance, she 
and Thompson went to work with a band largely noted for their bluegrass 
recordings, Jim Eanes and his Shenandoah Valley Boys. Then, when she 
was thirteen, she was given her own Saturday show on a Martinsville radio 
station, WHEE. A year later she was invited to join the Old Dominion 
Barndance in Richmond, a country show which, at that time, was ranked 
third to the Grand Ole Opry and the WWVA Barndance and was broadcast 
once a month by CBS. 

After the Martins’ return to Virginia, Janis became interested in rhythm 
and blues and particularly in Ruth Brown and LaVern Baker. She says she 
feels they were a major influence on her. She was not familiar with other 
major female R&B singers 1 mentioned and, personally, I find it difficult to 
detect much direct black influence in her recordings. She had obviously 
heard the Sun recordings of Elvis Presley and Bill Haley’s early rock’n’roll 
efforts and these would seem to be the chief influences on her style be- 
yond the country music she had grown up with. Janis says she performed 
Ruth Brown songs on country shows and these were liked by the fans. 
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Janis with Mrs, Bert 
Repine, wife of her 
manager (left) and 
her mother (right). 


There is nothing strange about this, of course, as, since the days of Jimmie 
Rodgers, there has been a considerable interchange of material between 
country and blues singers. 

In 1956 she made some demo recordings of songs, one of which was 
“Will You Willyum” written by Carl Stutz Jnr., a friend and staff announcer 
at WRVA radio station. The demos were sent to Tannen Music and the 
publisher took them to RCA. It was presumably the rock’n’roll song “‘Will- 
yum” that caught the attention of Steve Sholes. 

Sholes, who played an important part in the development of Janis’ 
career, had joined RCA in 1936 and, after 1945, handled all the label’s 
country music. He conducted their first recordings in Nashville in 1946 
and agitated for them to build a studio there with the result that RCA was 
the first label to have a studio and permanent A&R man in the city. He 
was also responsible for signing Chet Atkins. In 1957 he was placed in 
charge of Victor’s pop division but continued his interest in country music, 
playing a major part in the establishment of the Country Music Hall of 
Fame to which he was elected in 1967. 

Early in 1956 Janis was brought to Nashville for a recording session and 
Sholes decided to team her with at least some of the musicians who played 
on Presley’s sessions — Chet Atkins, Floyd Cramer and leading Nashville 
guitarist, Grady Martin. Of the four songs recorded, Will You Willyum was 
rock’n’roll at its fiercest with barely a hint of country. Janis’ delivery was 
always smoother than that of Wanda Jackson and Brenda Lee but she tears 
into this song at breakneck speed ably supported by the guitars of Atkins 
and Martin, some strong right-handed piano from Cramer and Buddy 
Murray’s aggressive drums. One More Year To Go, penned by Bourdleaux 
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Bryant, is a loosely swinging rock-a-ballad with Janis sounding very relaxed 
and confident. It is really more pop than country but the vocal and a 
strong guitar solo raise it above the ranks of B side throwaways. Drugstore 
Rock and Roll is Janis’ own composition: it is another fast rocker like 
Willyum with typical teen lyrics — “Always together/happy and hep”. Her 
backing band seldom sounded better and many consider this her best rec- 
ord. The fourth song was Buck Griffin’s Let’s Elope Baby. Griffin was a 
country artist from Texas who recorded several raw rockabilly items for 
Lin Records (most were leased to MGM) in the mid fifties. Let’s Elope 
Baby was certainly the most pure rockabilly recording Janis made. She 
adapts her vocal well to the change of pace and Chet Atkins picks his way 
expertly through the number. Sholes decided not to hedge his bet and 
couple the ballad or more country-slanted number with a rocker: he issued 
Willyum and Drugstore as one record in an all-out bid to capture the teen- 
age market that was buying Presley’s records. 

Janis seemed to have just the right image for the US teenager of the 
mid fifties to identify with. There was none of the rather sensuous glamour 
of Jackson nor the child prodigy aspect of Lee. Here was a fresh young 
teenager complete with blonde ponytail and bubbling persoriality. Sup- 
posedly permission was obtained from Presley to call Janis ‘“‘the gal with 
the Elvis Presley Voice” and Elvis sent her a dozen roses to wish her luck 
when she appeared at the RCA convention. Be this as it may, when a 10” 
‘Elvis and Janis’ LP was issued later in South Africa it was apparently Col. 
Tom Parker, Elvis’ manager, who moved swiftly to kill it. There was no 
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way he was going to have his boy coupled with anyone, male or female. 
Another singer, Al is Leslie, billed herself as “The Female Elvis”, with or 
without permission from Presley, and Elvis was reputed to have gone to 
see her. 

RCA mounted a major promotion behind Janis and much was written 
about her, particularly in the many country music magazines of the time. 
She was heard and seen on radio and TV stations in most of the large east- 
ern cities: New York, Cleveland, Baltimore, Philadelphia — and as far west 
as Chicago. But Will You Willyum was to prove a disappointment to 
Sholes: it never made the charts. With hindsight, perhaps it was unwise 
to couple the two rockers for the first release. Janis was fairly well known 
to country fans in the east and possibly the more country-orientated Let’s 
Flope Baby might have had more appeal to them. 

At a second session in the same year with virtually the same musicians, 
five more songs were recorded.* One of these was a Wade Moore — Dick 
Penner composition which Roy Orbison had just cut for Sun. Was it the 
Sun tie-in that caused Steve Sholes to choose Ooby Dooby as the second 
release for his “female Elvis”? More wary the second time around, he 


coupled it with the ballad from the first session. The results were not espe- 


cially encouraging from a sales standpoint although Ooby Dooby is an 
exciting rocker with some fine guitarwork from Hank Garland. 
The third release also came from this session. Janis had recorded a song 
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Publicising the records could be fun. (Right) With dj Wee Willie Wood on WRIS, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


called My Boy Elvis which included the titles of several Presley songs such 
as Heartbreak Hotel, Blue Suede Shoes and Mystery Train in the lyrics and 
closed with the line “Jump, wiggle and shake” sung to the tune of Shake, 
Rattle and Roll. With such lyrics and Janis wailing away over a sparse back- 
ing dominated by some fine rock’n’roll guitar, Sholes must have figured he 
had it made. He coupled it with Little Bit, another hard-line rocker penned 
by Janis’ friend, Carl Stutz, and someone with the intriguing name of Carl 
Barefoot. I have no idea if this did any better in sales than its predecessors 
but it certainly never made the charts. 

By this time Sholes’ confidence in his “female Elvis” must have been 
wavering. Possibly the best place to go for another Elvis was back to the 
same source. In May 1956 Sun had put out a record called Welcome To 
The Club by a girl named Jean Chapel. Sholes purchased Chapel’s contract 
and the masters from Sam Phillips and reissued Welcome as RCA 6681, 
hot on the heels of My Boy Elvis. This did not make the charts either and 
presumably Sholes had less faith in this acquisition than in Janis as I believe 
she was only given one further release, Oo-ba-la-Baby (RCA 6892) which, 
according to the matrix numbers, was recorded at the same time that Janis 
did her fourth session and is very similar in style and backing to Janis’ 
records (probably the same musicians played on it). Janis remembers Jean 
slightly but cannot recall if they were in the studios at the same time. 

Although her records had failed to move her into the same success 
bracket as Presley, Janis was not short of bookings or acclaim. Billboard 
named her “Most Promising Female Artist of 1956” and she was named 
“Queen of Rockabilly” early in 57. After an initial road tour with Hank 
Snow she appeared on American Bandstand, the Tonight Show and the 
Ozark Jubilee. It was probably on the Jubilee that she met Brenda Lee 
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Janis on stage with Carl Perkins. 


(whom she says she saw before she became famous) and also Wanda Jackson. 
Janis says she was jealous of Wanda’s “fabulous face and figure’. Being 
younger, she says, she felt like a skinny kid compared to the glamorous 
Wanda. Road tours became her way of life and she toured with Carl Per- 
kins, Faron Young, Johnny Cash and Porter Wagoner among others. She 
was so busy that she dropped out of high school in the tenth grade and 
finished her education on the road. 

In 1957 she put together her own band to accompany her on tours. 
This group featured Bobby Garner on electric lead guitar, Troy Cable on 
drums and June Jenkins on bass and they were called the Marteens. They 
never played on any of the records. Janis always played her own rhythm 
guitar on stage as well as on several of her records, one being Two Long 
Years recorded at her next Nashville session and showing a change of pace. 
It is partly the song and partly Chet Atkins’ guitar work which stamp this 
as Janis’ most country recording to that time. Love Me To Pieces, recorded 
at the same time, is more pop than anything previous to it. Presumably 
RCA had decided to try her in several different styles and hope to have 
one click. This policy became further evident in August when they had her 
up to the New York studios to cut an EP of straight pop material. Despite 
the discouraging results, Steve Sholes was still tenacious in seeing Janis as 
the female version of Elvis. Elvis had moved successfully from his original 
country-based rock’n’roll into more pop-styled material. Why not Janis? 

Janis says she was not particularly happy with the new style but was 
“fairly satisfied” with the results. On the first listen anyone familiar with 
her rockers will be disappointed. The backings are more or less straight 
pop and the Anita Kerr Singers do their best to obscure Janis’ vocals just 
as the Jordanaires were to do increasingly with Presley’s recordings. Worst 
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of all, Janis’ distinctive style is lost — these could be anyone. I had sup- 
posed this to be part of a shelved LP but Janis says this was not so; just 
the four tracks were recorded specifically for the EP. There were plans for 
an LP later but these never materialised. It was rumoured that Janis was 
one of the Three Jays who recorded The Memory of You (RCA 6692). 
Janis states quite emphatically that this was not so. 

Although a screen test was made for MGM during this period nothing 
came of this. RCA had selected her to become a regular member of Jim 
Reeves’ touring show and she went to Europe on a tour of US bases in 
Germany and England. This was a country show featuring Reeves (before 
his amazing surge of popularity in Britain), pianist Del Wood, the Browns 
and Hank Locklin. 

On two more New York recording sessions her leanings towards pop 
rock became heavier. The vocals showed more maturity but they lacked 
the individuality of the earlier cuts. George Barnes played a far less subtle 
lead guitar than Hank Garland and the Anita Kerr Singers were always on 
hand. Billy Boy Billy Boy is the best record from the period. 

In 1958 Janis gave birth to a son. It transpired that she had been 
married since she was fifteen and the secret closely guarded. After this 
she cut down considerably on her touring and RCA seem to have finally 
given up on her. Several more songs were recorded but only two were 
issued and these were credited to JANIS AND HER BOYFRIENDS. Bang 
Bang and Please Be My Love were both recorded in Nashville and show 
some of the old spark. The former, in particular, is fine rock’n’roll with 
an echo on the vocal and no cluttering chorus in a background completely 
dominated by Buddy Murray’s staccato drumming. It was to be Janis’ last 
release for two years. 
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In July 1960 Cash Box magazine reported that Janis had signed a contract 
with Palette Records. She had retired in 1958, presumably wishing to 

spend more time with her baby and perhaps to concur with her husband’s 
wishes, At the time of singing with Palette she was recently divorced. Only 
one session was held for Palette at which all four of the songs which make 


up her two releases on the label were cut. There are no unissued recordings. 


Several of Janis’ old friends from RCA’s Nashville sessions — Garland, 
Martin, Cramer and the Jordanaires — were brought in to play on the ses- 
sion and the resulting sides were amazingly close in style to the later RCA 
recordings. Hard Times Ahead, a mid-paced rock’n’roll number with a 
backing that sounds very similar to that on Presley’s ‘Something For 
Everybody’ LP (no doubt because of the presence of Garland and Cramer) 
is the best. Cry Guitar, with a crying steel effect provided by Jerry Byrd, 
is the most country record Janis has made to date. The vocal shows a 
noticeable Patsy Cline influence. Both singers came from Virginia and this 
could account, in part, for the similarity. Several of Cline’s rock’n’roll 
slanted records (for example, J Don’t Wanta on Everest 20005) could 
almost be-‘mistaken for Janis on a casual listen. 

Before her resumed career could gather steam, Janis remarried. Her new 
husband could not accept the idea of a wife who worked as an entertainer. 
Janis was presented with the ultimatum of marriage or a career. She retired 
again and settled down to look after her young son. It is impossible to 
know how hard this imposed retirement was for her. She had been playing 
and singing since the age of six and a professional musician since she was 
ten. Inevitably she must have missed out on many of the things that most 
teenagers enjoy but she had something else to take their place: her music. 
The company of the other musicians, the excitement of the crowds who 
came to see her, even the long, tiring journeys from one date to the next 
were all an integral part of her life. Then, suddenly, it was all gone and she 
found herself expected to forget her former life and adjust to being just 
another small town housewife. During her child’s early years, while he was 
absorbing much of her time, this would have been less hard to take than 
later when he had less need of her. Frustrating as the experience must have 
been, Janis must have been at least partly aware when she entered into her 
second marriage that this would be her lot. Perhaps she failed to appreciate 
just how much she needed to be able to perform on a stage. “You cannot 
change a person’s entire life and all they have known since age six,” Janis 
said. “I tried but the music was too strong inside.” And again, “. . . I 
couldn’t hold the music inside any longer...” 

In 1970 Janis formed a new band and started performing in an area 
encompassing three states. She played any kind of date she could get, 
happy just to be performing again. Her marriage lasted a further three 
years until she was again given the ultimatum of marriage or career. Janis 
was convinced that she had made a mistake in suppressing her natural 
instinct for performing the first time she had been faced with this situa- 
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tion. Perhaps because she was older or simply because she had experienced 
the alternative, this time she chose her career. She worked only part-time 
as a singer in order to see her son through school, intending to try and get 
back into recording and a full-time career once he had graduated and was 
able to join her on the road. He joined her band the Variations as drummer 
in the summer of 1976 about the same time as a long-time fan of Janis’ 
decided to try and search her out. This fan, knowing only that she came 
from Virginia, embarked on a trail of letters and phone calls which led 
finally to a police department where she was working. 

Once he had found her, Ed Bayes became her manager and lined up an 
appearance on a syndicated TV talk show from Baltimore, Maryland. This 
was Janis’ first time in front of TV cameras in sixteen years and she was 
understandably nervous about her reception. She soon discovered that Ed 
Bayes was not the only person who remembered her as she learned that 
her recordings, far from being forgotten, were fetching high prices on the 
lists of rare record dealers and that she had even had the dubious honour 
of having her discs bootlegged in Europe. There had even, she discovered, 
been a tribute record, Janis Will Rock recorded by a Virginia group, the 
Rockateens, on their Roulette LP ‘Woo Hoo’. 

In May 1977 she found herself booked for a show in Tennessee, billed 
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once again as “The Female Elvis”. A reported twelve thousand fans 
showed up to see her perform and rewarded her with a standing ovation 
and two and a half hours of autograph signing. Janis feels a strong identi- 
fication with Elvis and his death a few months later was to have its effect 
on her reburgeoning career. At the end of May she went to see him per- 
form in Baltimore, the first time she had seen him in twenty years. She 
sent backstage a picture of herself and the inscription, “It’s been twenty 
years but thanks for the roses. You’ll always be my King.” 

In June she gave up her job and moved to Tennessee hoping for a 
recording contract. Then came the news of Presley’s death. “I just lost 
interest in the whole idea after that,” Janis said. “I felt a part of me had 
died too.” Time passed and she could not shake off her depressed state. 
She refused to let herself be advertised as ‘“The Female Elvis”. Then, she 
reports, she started to receive mail begging her not to quit, saying that she 
was the only identification with Elvis the fans had left. 

In late October she recorded four songs, the first since the Palette sides 
in 1960. As I’m Moving On was being released on the small Big Dutch 


Janis in 1977. 


Label, Janis’ hopes of an English tour were being raised. Enterprising pro- 
moters were bringing to that country many of the rock’n’roll giants of the 
fifties who had never had major record hits — Warren Smith, Charlie 
Feathers and Ray Campi: artists the British fans had never hoped to see 

in their wildest dreams. It seemed probable that Janis would be the next. 
But all was not well. The British shows did not have the hoped-for success. 
Janis’ tour became less and less likely. 

Despite this disappointment, Janis must have been encouraged by the 
response to I’m Moving On which, despite being on a small label, had been 
reasonably well distributed because of the enthusiasm of several interna- 
tional dealers. J’ Moving On is a strong version of the over-recorded 
Hank Snow classic. Without sounding dated, Janis has managed to keep 
the instrumentation simple and come up with a good modern country 
record. Personally I prefer the other side, a country ballad on which the 
Patsy Cline influence is very much in evidence. 

Janis says she does not intend to record teen-slanted songs like Drug- 
store Rock’And Roll again, an admirable decision, in my opinion. Several 
rock’n’roll artists attempting a comeback. have fallen into this trap. It is 
hard to believe in the sincerity of a forty-year-old singing about peg pants, 
drive-in romances and high school pins! Still, 1 wonder how successful 
Janis’ British tour would have been if she did not sing the old favourites 
and, if her popularity remains with only the fans of yesteryear, I wonder 
how long it will be before her good intentions shrink with regard to re- 
corded material. If she wishes to try for commercial success again, I hope 
she will develop the country style of this first Big Dutch single which could 
quickly bring her into contention with Loretta Lynn, Tammy Wynette, 
Dolly Parton and the other leading ladies of country music today. 
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The girl who came closest to being a 
female Elvis in terms of her overall career 
was Brenda Lee. The analogies between her 
career and Presley’s are many. Both started out 
singing country music and both had as their first record 
a rocked up version of a country classic; both achieved 
greater success as they moved into the realm of more commer- 
cial rock’n’roll; both became ideal material for the proliferation of 
teen movie and gossip magazines; in the sixties, as Presley entered his 
operatic phase and moved away from rock, Brenda turned more and more 
to ballads; both managed to survive for many years by making concessions 
to popular fads as well as on the strength of their names; and both ul- 
timately lost touch with the direction of popular music and returned to 
their roots in country. Perhaps the greatest similarity is that both were 
master interpreters of other people’s songs but neither wrote original songs. 
One songwriter said of Brenda that, while she may not have known him, 
she knew what he was thinking when he wrote the song she recorded. A 
major part of her talent lies in her ability to get inside-a song and make you 
feel that she has lived it, that it is intensely personal. She rarely gives any 
song a glib treatment. 

Unfortunately, Brenda never lived up to her potential as a rockabilly 
performer. Decca could not resist cashing in on the “‘child prodigy” angle 
even though her voice was always sufficiently mature to negate the need 
for promoting her as a child. During the year when she should have been 
recording more material like Bigelow 6200 she was wasting time with /’m 
Gonna Lasso Santa Claus and Fairyland. By the time she returned to 
rock’n’roll in 1957, rockabilly was already passé. 


The second child of Grace and Ruben Tarpley, Brenda Mae Tarpley was 
born on 11 December 1944 in Atlanta, Georgia. There is no record that 
Brenda’s older sister nor her younger brother and step-brother showed any 
sign of vocal prowess but Brenda started young, winning a grade school 
contest in Conyers, Georgia with her rendition of the country standard 
Slowpoke when she was five. Although she has said that her mother was 
not a ‘“‘stage mother” it is difficult to believe that she did not receive more 
than the usual amount of encouragement to be winning contests at such 
an early age, especially as, one year later, she won another contest in 
Atlanta and appeared regularly on television following this. 

Brenda’s father, a pro baseball player and an off-season carpenter, was 
hurt in an industrial accident and died when she was seven. Shortly before 
or after the accident, the Tarpleys moved to Cincinnati, Ohio where 
Brenda was once more active in talent contests. When her mother was 
remarried to Jay Rainwater, the family moved to Augusta, Georgia where 
Jay worked in the Jimmie Skinner Record Store. In Augusta Brenda was 
given her own thirty minute radio show which she had for about six 
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months. She sang with a local DJ named Peanuts Faircloth, performing 
mostly country material. At this time, according to Brenda, she had no 
particular thoughts of making a career in singing. This all changed when 
country singer, Red Foley, came to Augusta for a show and Faircloth in- 
troduced Brenda to him backstage. Foley was suitably impressed and 
allowed her to sing Jambalaya on his show. He also promised her a spot 


on the Ozark Jubilee show. He may have encouraged the Rainwaters to { 
relocate in Springfield, Missouri where the show originated. In any event, 
they moved there late in 1955 and Brenda first appeared on the Jubilee y 


in February 1956. She became a regular on the show and on 21 May 1956 
Paul Cohen signed her to Decca Records.* 

The first recording session was held in Owen Bradley’s recording studio 
in Nashville and, in order to lessen her nervousness at being surrounded by 
musicians, Bradley had a screen placed around her so that she could feel 
she was singing to herself.° The regular Ozark Jubilee band around this 
time was Grady Martin (guitar), Bob Moore (bass), Bud Isaacs (steel 
guitar), Jinmy Selph (rhythm guitar), Mel Bly (drums), Zed Tennis (fid- 
dle), Paul Mitchell (piano), and Billy Burke (accordion). As Martin and 
Moore played on this session, it is possible that other members of this 
band did also. Several songs were recorded. Presumably Cohen thought he 
would try Brenda in several styles as the material ranges from fairly mature 
vocals on a rocking version of Hank Williams’ Jambalaya and the rocka- 
billy-styled Bigelow 6200 (written by Don Woody, another Decca artist 
famous among rockabilly collectors for 
Bird Dog) to childish renditions of 
Christy Christmas and I’m Gonna 
Lasso Santa Claus. The matrix 
numbers of these four songs 
suggest that at least three 
other numbers were recorded 
at the time which have yet to 
be issued. 

Jambalaya was released first 
and sold moderately well. It 
was followed by Christy Christmas 
later in the year. In the meantime 
Brenda continued to appear on the 
Jubilee show and gained an early taste 
for the night club circuit when, in Dec- 
ember, she did a three week engagement 
at the Flamingo Club in Las Vegas. At this 
time she was reportedly including Tutti 
Frutti in her act which implies a movement 
away from country towards rock’ roll. 
The high altitude in the Nevada 
gambling mecca gave Brenda 


throat problems and this drew criticism in the press about the whole idea 
of a twelve-year-old appearing in a night club (Nevada was the only state 
without a law prohibiting this). But Jay Rainwater, who was managing his 
daughter at the time, and Don Richardson, the Ozark Jubilee’s public rela- 
tions man, who handled her publicity, were unconcerned by the raised 
eyebrows. Three appearances on Perry Como’s nationally seen TV show 
were lined up, Steve Allen was after them for his TV show, the records 
were selling and there were plenty of bookings. Scarcely cause for worry! 
Brenda’s mother talked to her school about getting a private tutor for 
her travelling daughter but the school apparently thought this unnecessary, 
provided Brenda kept her books with her and studied when not perform- 
ing. This produced more frowns in the magazines commenting on Brenda’s 
burgeoning career. Yet interviews with her at the time give the impression 
of a fairly easy-going kid enjoying the attention and excitement of per- 
forming but still just as interested in skating and arithmetic as in music. 
Obviously many, many hours were devoted to the music. Brenda’s mother 
described her as “very serious” about it and at this time, apparently, she 
knew over one hundred and fifty songs by heart. I have seen one of her 
performances on the Perry Como Show from this period. She sang Jamba- 
laya very slickly with no overt signs of nervousness at being on national 
TV. So smooth a performance is only achieved with considerable effort. 
Decca Records were not slow to exploit the possibilities of a child star. 
The labels on Brenda’s first two records for them read LITTLE BRENDA 
LEE (9 years old) despite the fact that she was eleven. The lie was easy to 
sustain as she was unusually small for her age and even a year later more 
than one magazine listed her birthdate as 1946. Publicity at this time 
played up the child angle and Brenda was frequently shown in outfits 
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thought to be cute and in heavily frilled “little 
girl’ dresses (although her mother described 
her as a tomboy at the time). 

Her third record was another children’s 
song, Fairyland, on which the Jack Pleis 
Orchestra was substituted for the lean 
country backing on the earlier records. 

The other song recorded at the same time 

was One Step. At A Time, alight pop tune 
which made some concessions to the rock’n’ roll 
sound of the time. It was One Step which gave Brenda 
her first Billboard chart entry on 20 February 1957, It stayed on the 
charts for eleven weeks reaching a high of No. 43 and no doubt prompted 
Decca to record four rock’n’roll songs on the next session. This was the 
session at which Brenda was first coupled with the Anita Kerr Singers who 
were to plague her records and detract from many fine rockers for the 
next few years. ' 

Anita, whose parents were Italian, was born in Memphis, Tennessee and 
trained as a classical pianist. She moved to Nashville in 1948. She claims 
to have introduced written arrangements to Nashville sessions — a dubious 
honour. While she was working at orchestrations, publisher Jack Stapp 


A typical example 
of the type of 
“cute’’ outfit used 
in Brenda's early 
publicity. 


Brenda in more 
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asked her to provide a vocal group of five men and three women for a 
session. The Anita Kerr Singers were thereafter used extensively in Nash- 
ville and New York until, mercifully, Anita became a producer for RCA, 
later moving to Los Angeles to concentrate on orchestral music and from 
there to Geneva, Switzerland. To be fair, the Kerr Singers were superior 
to many choruses used and we would probably have been subjected to 
unnecessary choral backgrounds with or without Anita. 

Dynamite, the first record released from Brenda’s third session, spent 
seven weeks on the charts but only reached a high of 72. It provided her 
with a nickname she was to carry for many years ~ Miss Dynamite. One 
Teenager To Another/Ain’t That Love, the next release, was less success- 
ful and, in fact, she had seen her last chart entry for two years. 

While all four of the songs recorded at this session are rock’n’roll there 
is a good variation in the material. Brenda’s voice has gained in power since 
the ’56 sessions and the backings have been “‘citified” with the addition of 
a tenor sax, Unfortunately, the sax is the weakest feature of the records, 
the tenorman blowing unimaginative solos and sounding disinterested 
throughout. Dynamite is a growling rocker in what was to become Brenda’s 
definitive rock’n’roll style. Teenager, taken at a much slower pace, has to 
be the most hiccupped vocal of all time with Brenda drawing out and split- 
ting virtually every word. While none of the songs lean much on country 
music, Ain’t That Love, a Ray Charles song, is the first recorded example 
of direct black influence in her singing. The number features a gospel ap- 
proach both in the lead singing and use of the chorus and, from strictly a 
vocal point of view, is Brenda’s best performance to that time. 

1957 was a busy year for Brenda. She acquired Dub Albritten, the 
manager of several country acts, as her personal manager. In May she pre- 
miered Love You Til J Die on the Steve Allen Show and appeared again 
with Steve in July. That summer she also played the Juke Box Convention 
in Chicago and the Fifth Annual DJ Convention and was appearing all over 
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the midwest with the Jubilee show which included Red Foley, Bobby 
Lord, and Marvin Rainwater (no relation to Jay, her step-father). 

Rock-A-Bye Baby Blues and Rock The Bop were the next two songs 
recorded, Both are solid mid-paced rockers with rather controlled vocals 
from Brenda and some rather more imaginative tenor sax work than on 
the previous session. The second song was written by country writers Mel 
Tillis and Wayne Walker though it is not one of their more inspired efforts 
lyrically. The two songs from the following session are far superior. Ring-A 
My Phone is fast with Brenda relaxing the control she had shown on the 
last session and really tearing into the song as though she means it. Little 
Jonah is even better. While not rockabilly this is certainly country-rock. 
One of Brenda’s wildest vocals, it is highlighted by a rocked up steel guitar 
solo. Along with Bigelow 6200 it is the best of her rock’r’roll output and, 
from a collecting point of view, probably the rarest as it sold poorly and 
has seldom been included in collections of her old hits. 

1958 and most of 1959 were bare of hits for Brenda. Rockin’ Around 
The Christmas Tree, \ater a chart entry for her in several successive years, 
failed to make much impact and the same was true for Bill Bailey, Won't 
You Please Come Home and Let's Jump The Broomstick. The reason is 
not obvious. Bailey, the oldie, delivered at breakneck speed would have 
seemed likely to have wide appeal. Broomstick’s interesting lyrics coupled 
with a typical rasping, hiccupping Brenda vocal is high quality pop-rock. 
Papa Noel with its part cajun lyrics and insistent beat is a sufficiently un- 
usual Christmas song that one would have expected it to attract attention. 
But nothing worked. Decca put out Brenda’s first LP, a collection of stan- 
dards called ‘Grandma What Great Songs You Sang’ (later given a new 
cover and retitled ‘Songs Everybody Knows’) the main purpose of which, 
I suspect, was to fuel the growing publicity image of Brenda as a young 
Judy Garland. The fatal all-round entertainer syndrome in operation again! 
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Then Brenda recorded a song by rock’n’roll singer Ronnie Self which 
employed a gimmicky whispering introduction. Sweet Nothin’s was re- 
leased at the end of September 1959 and it proved to be the one Brenda 
had been waiting for. Although it did not enter the charts until 27 Decem- 
ber it went to No. 4 and stayed for 24 weeks. It must have been the 
imaginative intro that caught the public’s fancy as the record is little dif- 
ferent from its predecessors in any other way. Indeed, many fans prefer 
the other side, Weep No More My Baby, a steady rocker with an excep- 
tionally catchy tune (not unsimilar to many of Fats Domino’s uptempo 
recordings of the same period). Sweet Nothin’s went on to sell very well 
in Europe and, after four years, Brenda found herself an international star. 


Following the European success of Sweet Nothin’s Brenda went to France 
where she appeared at the Olympia Theatre in Paris and the French started 
arumour that she was really a thirty-two year old midget. In England she 
appeared on the TV show “Oh Boy!” which was that country’s only show- 
case for any pop music other than the most bland MOR at the time. Then 
it was on to Italy for a brief visit before heading home to increased fame 
and pressure. Later that year she toured South America drawing turnaway 
crowds in Brazil. 

The next album, called simply ‘Brenda Lee’, was solid rock’n’roll (with 
the exception of one song of which more in a moment). Most of the songs 
were new, neither Brenda’s old hits nor anyone else’s, which was unusual 
for the time. Sweet Nothin’s, Weep No More, and Let’s Jump The Broom- 
stick were included. She re-recorded Jambalaya and Dynamite, presumably 
because her voice had matured considerably since they were originally 
recorded. The new recording of Jambalaya is considerably inferior to the 
original, the flaw lying not in Brenda’s vocal but an incredibly messy back- 
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ground dominated by some beserk tenor saxophone. On Dynamite Brenda 
sounds less aggressive than on the 1957 recording and violins make their 
insidious entry but, on the plus side the Anita Kerr Singers are more sub- 
dued and Boots Randolph’s tenor sax is a great improvement on the 
original. Of the other new songs, Heading Home, a slow pounder with 

an impassioned vocal, and a bouncy rocker, Wee Wee Willies (written by 
Ronnie Self) are my personal favourites. My Baby Likes Western Guys 
written by Jackie Dee (probably Jackie De Shannon) is a relaxed rock’n’roll 


Brenda with Elvis Presley in 1961. 


song concerned with that fifties’ phenomenon, TV westerns. The unusual 
song on the LP is /’m Sorry, a ballad written by Ronnie Self and Dub Al- 
britten. According to Brenda, the Decca people thought the song too old 
for her and were reluctant to let her do it but, finding herself with ten 
minutes in hand at the end of the session, she recorded it anyway.’ 

Why, if they were not in favour of the song, Decca choose to put it out 
as one side of her next single is puzzling. It could be that Brenda or Dub 
Albritten applied some pressure. Or perhaps, after they heard it, Decca 
liked it. /’m Sorry went on to become Brenda’s first chart topper and, be- 
cause of its success, caused a complete change-around in her style. In Eng- 
land, however, it was a relative flop and, after two more failures pushing 
the U.S. ballad A sides of her records, British Decca began plugging the 
rocking B sides. Did Brenda continue to record rock’n’roll B sides only 
for the European market? I don’t think so, She may have preferred slow 
numbers but she had a genuine feel for fast songs too and always included 
some on her LP’s and in her stage performances. 

Brenda’s style of vocal delivery was unique among white women pop 
singers of the late fifties. The hicupping and growling which became more 
pronounced with every record from Bigelow to Bill Bailey was distinctive, 
but the throaty, almost moaning interpretation of /’m Sorry obviously 
owed more to black gospel than it did to country music. Whenever she 
has been called upon to list her favourite singers Brenda has always named 
black vocalists — Ray Charles, Fats Domino and Mahalia Jackson. The only 
white artist she has named has been Timi Yuro, a small lady with a big, 
booming delivery that derived directly from black gospel. The influence 
of Charles and Domino is obvious in Brenda’s choice of songs as she re- 
corded many numbers associated with these artists (although often with 
different arrangements). It would be interesting to know how familiar she 
was with Charles’ influences — Jess Whitaker of the Pilgrim Travellers, 
Archie Brownlee of the Five Blind Boys of Mississippi and Alex Bradford. 
Certainly the influence of Mahalia Jackson, the growls and moans, are 
immediately evident in the style Brenda developed. But how much black 
gospel would she have heard in Glendstone Baptist Church and other 
church choirs she sang in as a child? Would she ever have seen a black choir 
in action or only heard the music on the radio and records? It is interesting 
to compare Brenda’s recording of Cecil Gant’s J Wonder with that of gospel- 
soul singer, Aretha Franklin but one has to attempt to close one’s ears to 
the backings and concentrate on the vocals only. An obvious country in- 
fluence was Hank Williams but there is nothing of Kitty Wells or the other 
leading female country singers in her style or repertoire. Even after she 
started recording in a pop country style in the seventies, Brenda still 
turned now and then to the gospel sound which had helped form her 
style (listen to Saved on the “L.A. Sessions” LP). 

The success of /’m Sorry was consolidated when her next single, 1 Want 
To Be Wanted, also topped the U.S. charts. The rock flip, Just A Little 
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(written by Betty Lou Chotas of the Chuck & Betty duo) also got to No. 
40 on the charts but fell considerably short of the success of the flip of 
Sorry, That’s All You Gotta Do which went all the way to No. 6. A third 
LP, ‘This Is Brenda’, included more ballads than the previous album but 
still had a liberal amount of rock’n’roll numbers. Rockin’ Around The 
Christmas Tree went into the charts in December and made it up to No. 14 
during its brief stay (this record made the charts for three successive sea- 
sons). 1960 was a very good year, with sales of singles apparently in excess 
of 3,300,000. 

1961 started well also with the new single Emotions going into the 
charts in January, closely followed by its flip, I’m Learning About Love. 
April saw You Can Depend On Me riding high and, in June, both Dum 
Dum and its flip, Eventually, were in the Top 100. For the next couple 
of years not only did every one of Brenda’s A sides make the charts but 
practically every B side got a listing too. She was sufficiently popular at 
this time that Duane Eddy recorded a tribute to her on his LP ‘Girls Girl 
Girls’ (Jamie JLP 3019), a medley of her hits under the collective title, 
Brenda. The Chuck Berry recording Brenda Lee, however, is not a tribute. 
In its June 2 issue, “Time” magazine commented how easily Brenda was 
able to “. .. transform from teenager to tortured woman. . .” and went 
on to ask, “If she sounds 32 at 16, how will she sound at 20?” 

This success was worldwide with Brenda especially popular in South 
America and on the European continent. In England, however, she had not 
had a hit since /’m Sorry which probably coasted on the popularity of Sweet 
Nothin’s, Eighteen months after her first visit, she went back to appear on 
“Wham! ” the TV show which had replaced “Oh Boy! ” although it fol- 
lowed much the same format and was produced, as was “Oh Boy! ”, by 
Jack Good. Dum Dum, a driving rock’n’roll song, changed her hit status 
there and, from then on, she was seldom out of the British charts. 

Nobody was surprised when Hollywood showed an interest in Brenda. 
What is surprising is that the film she made, “The Two Little Bears”, made 
so little impact. The one (?) song from it, Speak To Me Pretty, was issued 
as a single in England but appeared only on LP in the U.S. As faras I know, 
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the film was never released in England and had only minimal showing in 
North America. Certainly I have never met anyone who has seen it. Brenda 
was quoted as saying, “Some day I'd like to play parts like Ingrid Bergman 
— tragic, romantic roles.” Too bad for Brenda! Not having seen the movie 
| cannot appraise her acting but, obviously, Hollywood did not work for 
her. I have no details on a second movie, “Swinging Along”. 

“Bears” was made early in 1962. That summer she toured for a month 
in the summer stock company of “Bye Bye Birdie” and, as a result, gained 
the lead in a summer stock version of “The Wizard of Oz’. She expressed 
a desire to do a Broadway musical and her 1963 LP, ‘All Alone Am I, was 
heavily laden with show tunes. 

On a two-week tour of England she cemented her popularity there. Her 
mother and manager Dub Albritten went along with her. The British pop 
music press took a great fancy to her and followed her around, reporting 
such earth-shattering news as her first encounter with a hot-water bottle 
and the theft of her address book containing such thrilling trivia as 
Fabian’s phone number. They paid relatively little attention to her music. 
Unfortunately Brenda, like Presley, had become more of a celebrity than 
an artist. : 

Another LP, ‘Emotions’, had emphasised Brenda’s move away from 
rock’n’roll. It contained one good stuttering rocker, Crazy Talk written 
by Tillis and Walker that did not even have strings on it, but the other 
outstanding tracks were the ballad Just Another Lie and a fine, emotional 
version of the oldie, Georgia On My Mind, On some of these earlier ses- 
sions, Owen Bradley’s string arrangements were not overpowering. Often 
a single violin was used to considerable effect as on Just Another Lie. The 
next album, ‘All The Way’ alternates ballads with uptempo pop but only 
the hit single Dum Dum and Leiber-Stoller’s Kansas City can really qualify 
as latter day rock’n’roll. Following this Brenda recorded ‘Sincerely’, an 
album of standards with arrangements by Bill McElhiney who, as I men- 
tioned in the chapter on Wanda Jackson, 
had a penchant for lush orches- 
tral backgrounds, It is not a bad 
album. A heavy bass line accentuates 
the beat and Brenda pours emotion 
into even such over-recorded standards 
as How Deep Is The Ocean and I'll Be 
Seeing You. Lazy River becomes almost 
a blues. Perhaps the worst tracks are the 
interpretations of modern songs. Send 
Me Some Lovin’, a desperate, pounding 
plea when Little Richard recorded it, had 
already been reduced to a whimpering 
prayer by Buddy Holly: Brenda succeeds © 
in rendering it as a totally innocuous love 
song. Buck Ram’s Only You is similarly 
devoid of character. 


In April 1963 Brenda toured Britain with Gene Vincent. They were 
billed as “The King And Queen of Rock’n’Roll”. As a back-up band for 
this tour she was assigned Sounds Inc., a relatively new British band, who 
also backed Vincent. From its opening in Brighton the tour was widely 
reported and Brenda proved that, for all the ballads she was recording, she 
could still rock when she wanted. Although the press and fellow musicians 
gave the usual glowing accounts of Brenda, an account of the tour in Alan 
Vince’s “I Remember Gene Vincent”’ suggests another side to her. In a few 
paragraphs relating how he tried to get her to become an honorary mem- 
ber of the Gene Vincent Fan Club he implies an arrogant young star keep- 
ing aloof from her fellow performers. Brenda may well have been tense 
during this tour. She was anticipating her opening at the prestigious Copa- 
cabana night club and was also secretly engaged to Charles “Ronnie” 
Shacklett, a liaison not approved by her mother. 

It was not uncommon to see Brenda accused of arrogance during this 
period. In 1962 a typical fan’s letter to “Teen Screen” magazine complains 
of Brenda’s refusal to sign an autograph and asking to be left alone, then 
interrupting said fan’s conversation with another star. It has always been 
my contention that if we buy someone’s record or a ticket to their concert 
we are not buying them and that public figures have a right to what privacy 
they can get, so I cite this letter only to get at another side of Brenda’s 
character. It seems probable that if someone is the object of admiration 
from contemporaries and seniors from an early age they are going to 
acquire a certain amount of arrogance. 

Brenda married Ronnie Shacklett shortly before her opening at the 
Copa. Her mother did not attend the wedding. There was little fear that 
the marriage would affect Brenda’s career. As she realistically commented 
when asked about this, people went to her concerts to hear her sing, the 
boys did not scream for her. It was an attitude probably best summed up 
in the 1961 song Mister Sandman recorded by Bobby Vee in which, sing- 
ing of his dream girl, he says ‘““. . . give her a voice like Brenda Lee and 
lots of pretty hair like Sandra Dee.” 


Brenda with Johnny Burnette in Brenda with Dick Clark on American 
England. Bandstand. 


Brenda with her mother during a UK tour. 
Brenda’s mother toured with her constantly and 
seems to have exerted considerable influence up 
to the time of her marriage. 


The Copacabana had long been regarded 
as the mecca for U.S. night club entertain- 
ers of the Sinatra-Bennett-Darin ilk and 
was not known for engaging rock perform- 
ers. It was towards this kind of audience 
that Brenda obviously aspired. In April 
1963, we were-presented with an album of 
showtunes, ‘What Kind Of Fool Am?’, 
the logical successor (though not 
the successor) to “Sincerely”. Early in May she and her six-piece band, the 
Casuals, led by pianist Richard Williams, moved into the night club. Al- 
though she was already a veteran of the cabaret circuit, a local law requir- 
ing cabaret performers to be over eighteen had delayed her appearance at 
the most famous night club of all. Her act interspersed her rocking hits, 
Dynamite, Jambalaya, Dum Dum, and Kansas City with the ballads, /’m 
Sorry, Break It To Me Gently, All The Way, and I'll Be Seeing You. 
Charles Shacklett was in the audience, of course, and so was the producer 
of Brenda’s records, Owen Bradley.® 

Although Brenda has a reputation for being very independent and has 
supposedly always chosen her own material for recording not to mention 
singing it her own way, there can be no doubt that Owen Bradley had an 
extensive influence on her recordings. Bradley was at her first session in 
1956 and produced most of her sessions throughout her many years with 
Decca. He started out professionally at age sixteen, playing with the big 
bands and achieving little recognition. He worked in radio for twenty 
years, staring at the bottom and working his way up. At a time when his 
ambition was to be a pop piano player he recorded for Bullet Records as 
Brad Brady and the Tennesseans (Red’s Mountain Boogie - Bullet 600) 
and also did A&R work for Bullet. In 1947 he started working with Paul 
Cohen of Decca, recording Red Foley and Ernest Tubb among others. He 
built his first studio in Nashville in the early fifties, the famous barn 
coming later. Bradley worked all of Kitty Wells’ sessions and later pro- 
duced Patsy Cline, Goldie Hill, Loretta Lynn, Margie Bowes, and others. 
Although he has said he is in favour of merging country with pop, Decca’s 
country artists managed to maintain a basic country sound to their records 
long after artists on the other major labels had ceased to be distinguishable 
from their pop counterparts. 


St 


As mentioned previously, Brenda is an interpreter of other people’s 
songs, In her early days, at least, she was reputed to work without firm 
arrangements and her creativity in the studio is obvious in her recordings. 
The only recorded song bearing her name as co-composer is That Ain't 
Right. In the fifties, her stepfather said she had written some songs includ- 
ing an “answer” to the song ‘Release Me’ but these were not recorded. In 
the seventies Brenda said she had written a book of poems titled ‘First 
Born’ which, as far as I know, remains unpublished. She said that these 
were intended strictly as poetry and not to be set to music, 

July 1963 saw Brenda signing a twenty year contract with Decca which 
guaranteed her $35,000 per year and two movies for Universal (whatever 
happened to these?). She also renewed Dub Albritten’s contract as her 
manager.” 

Back in Britain in August she recorded several songs there with a British 
band. Js /t True?, later included in the “Top Teen Hits’ LP, is a pounding 
rocker with the typical sound coming out of Britain at the time. The band 
does their best to overpower Brenda but her voice is just too strong for 
them. What'd I Say, the other song released from the session, is an over- 
recorded number to which Brenda adds nothing new. 

England had become a favourite stopover for her although she was still 
touring worldwide and, apparently, recorded in Japan although I have no 
details. In the States she concentrated on night-club work which she much 
preferred to one-nighters in concert halls and auditoriums. While she con- 
tinued to get her records into the charts right up to the end of 1966 de- 
spite the group mania, and had a steady stream of albums issued, the 
recordings themselves left something to be desired. 

In the early sixties every single had merited attention. Here Comes That 
Feelin’, So Deep, and It Started All Over Again are among the best pop 
rockers with Brenda in fine voice even if the backings were cluttered with 
strings. The ballads from this period are also memorable. But, starting 
with ‘All Alone Am I’, a blandness crept into the LPs and even Brenda, 
who has the ability to breathe life into the most mediocre material, had 
difficulty sounding very involved on occasion. An all-time low was prob- 
ably the “Too Many Rivers’ LP. As Brenda is reputed to choose her own 
material the blame must rest with her. The problem was solved when she 
started to make “theme” albums like the one with Pete Fountain and the 
Memphis one. These may not have appealed to everyone but they sounded 
fresh and gave Brenda the challenge of recording in new studios with 
different musicians. 

Ride Ride Ride, a cover of Liz Anderson’s country hit, entered the 
charts briefly in January 1967 and brought to an end the seven year string 
of hits. The reasons for this slip in popularity are obvious. Brenda had lost 
contact with the record buyers. The customers of the night clubs in which 
she was concentrating her personal appearances did not buy single records 
and she was not being seen on national TV: the singles were getting no 
promotion. This, coupled with a growing blandness in the recorded mate- 
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rial, meant lost sales. It was not until February 1969, two years later, that 
her name appeared once more on the charts. This was with one of the 
finest ballad recordings she has made, the excellent A.L. Owens — Dallas 
Frazier song, Johnny One Time which seemed made for her emotional 
approach. Johnny One Time only went to 41 on the Hot 100 and deserved 
to do much better. Unfortunately the records that followed it were not of 
the same calibre. 

The LP bearing the title ‘Johnny One Time’ is, in my opinion, the best 
pop LP Brenda recorded. She excels in conveying the painful sadness of 
If You Go Away, the haunting beauty of Let It Be Me, the wistful gentle- 
ness of Matelot, or the thumping exuberant joy of The Letter. 

At some point during the late sixties, variously quoted as being 1967, 
68, and °69, Brenda entered into a self-imposed ‘retirement’, allegedly 
because she was unhappy with the trends in pop music at the time. It is 
difficult to pinpoint the dates of this retirement as the records kept 
coming during this period. Presumably it was a retirement from personal 
appearances as the records do not seem to have come from a Decca stock- 
pile. A Billboard report that Richard Williams had quit the Casuals in 1970 
suggests that some personal appearances must have been made or why 
would the band have stuck together. A retirement, if indeed there was 
one, probably occurred in 1969 when her second daughter, Jolie, was 
born. She may have also been depressed by the lack of chart success in 
the wake of Johnny One Time. 

There were no more Lee records on the charts until March 1973 when 
Nobody Wins ushered in a new phase with Brenda recording country 
songs with basically pop arrangements. Following the success of Nobody 
Wins, MCA who had taken over Decca, began to promote Brenda as a 
country artist. She made several appearances on the TV show “Hee Haw” 
and recorded songs by well-known country writers. Even so, interviewed 


Brenda with 
husband, Ronnie 
Shacklett, shortly 
after their marriage. 
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a 
_, Brenda in Japan on one of her 
sq international tours in the late 
seas) sixties. 


following her performance on 

the thirteenth rock’n’roll revival 

_| show at Madison Square Gardens, 
Brenda said she could see more 

of an analogy between her career 

and that of Ray Charles rather 

than Loretta Lynn. 

Because of her success and the 
originality of her style, Brenda 
has been a major influence on 
other female pop singers ever 
since the late fifties. Records such 
as Mary Petti’s Hey! Lawdy 
' Lawdy (RCA 7886) in 1961 
owed their origins directly to Brenda. More recently her influence has 
shown up in the styles of several country singers such as Connie Cato and 
Tanya Tucker. Tanya, by far the most talented of these, shows many 
rock’n’roll influences. I have never read of her crediting Brenda as an in- 
spiration but, in both her early stage appearances and in her vocal delivery 
there is, consciously or not, much of Brenda Lee. 

Ironically, on Brenda’s last LP for MCA, ‘L.A. Sessions’, she was given 
almost identical arrangements to those being used so successfully by 
Tanya on the same label. ‘Sessions’ is one of the best of the later albums. 


Some of the songs are first rate and Brenda is in excellent voice throughout. 
On several songs no chorus is used and on others it is kept as a background. 


Gimmicky sound-effects are sometimes overdone as on Mary’s Going Out 
Of Her Mind and the gospel thumper, Saved, which falls far short of La 
Vern Baker’s fine version. Overall, however, it is a good LP. 

It is impossible to write a concluding paragraph to the career of a 
singer who is still actively recording. In 1978 Brenda quit MCA and signed 
with Elektra, a label which had been successful in folk and rock during 
the late sixties and is now trying its hand with country music. Only one 
record was released and this follows more or less the MCA formula with 
nothing dramatically new in style. She is apparently no longer with the 
label. 

To me, Brenda Lee is the finest female pop singer, past or present. 
Through the years she has added a sense of phrasing and emotional depth 
to her natural talents so that she can take even the most ordinary song and 
change its meaning and emotional intent to suit her own interpretation. 
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These are discographies of US 
¢ @ releases only, I have listed European 


© releases only when a recording has not 
Z been issued in the US. Bootlegs and 45 rmp 


A S reissues are not listed. All information has been 
a carefully prepared and was taken, whenever possible, 
from the original record. Where this was not possible, 


all information was double-checked by more than one 
person. Spelling of titles is as it appears on the record labels. 
In establishing the session details I listened to most of the 
records many times. I do not doubt that some errors have crept in 
particularly in the later Lee sessions where large orchestral backings 
were used. When the notation Similar to above occurs it indicates I have 
not been able to hear the record at the time of compiling the discography. In 
listing personnel, I have used probably when there is sufficient data to warrant 
a listing but no confirmation, and possibly when making an educated guess. 
When the date or place of a session is in doubt I have used (?) to signify this. The 
completion of the Janis Martin discography was aided greatly by Janis herself who 
checked it for me. 


Abbreviations : 

Ca Capitol : bjo banjo 

BDL Big Dutch Label bs Le ae trae 

De Decca chor chorus tm gtr rhythm guitar 
i Hilltop; elt clarinet st gtr steel guitar 
Ori Original Sound dms drums tbn trombone 
Pal Pallette fds fiddles ten tenor sax 

Vi RCA Victor ft flute tpt trumpet 

UA United Artists hea harmonica vins violins 

Vo Vocalion Id gtr lead guitar 


Wanda Jackson 
(All sessions up to 1965 produced by Ken Nelson} 


Los Angeles, Ca. 1955 


voe; prob. Billy Gray, ld gtr; unk, rm gtr; st gtr; fds; dms; (-1) Billy Gray, voc; 
(-2) add pno “— 


L 7609 If You Knew What I Know De 29253, DL 4224, Hi LP 
6182 
L 7610 Lovin’ Country Style 29140, > 9, 
Vo LP 3768, Vo LP 3861 
L 7611 The Heart You Could Have Had (-2) 30153, DL 4224 
L 7612 Right To Love (-2) 29253, = Vo LP 3861 
L 7613 You Can’t Have My Love (-1) 29140 
Nashville, Tenn, 1955 
voc; as above 
86690 If You Don’t Somebody Else Will (-1) 29267, DL 4201 
86691 You'd Be The One To Know - ,DL 4224, VoLP 3768 
Hi LP 6182 . 
87674 It’s The Same World 29677, DL 4224, VoLP 3861, 
Hi LP 6182 
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87675 Tears At The Grand Ole Opry 29514, DL 4224, Vo LP 3861, 
Hi LP 6182 

87676 Don’t Do The Things He’d Do 29677 

87677 Nobody’s Darlin’ But Mine 29514, DL 4224, Vo LP 3861, 
Hi LP 6182 

Nashville, Tenn. Dec 1955 or Jan 1956 

as above 

89001 Wasted De 29803, DL 4224, Vo LP 3861, 
Hi LP 6182 

89002 1 Cried Again - — _ 

89003 I'd Rather Have A Broken Heart DL 4224, Vo LP 3861, 
Hi LP 6182 

89004 You Won’t Forget (About Me) 30153, -, 

- , DL 4224 


Hollywood, Ca. 8 Jun 1956 ‘ 
voc; Joe Maphis, Id gtr; Buck Owens, 1m gtr; unk, st gtr; bs; dms 


15585 Half As Good A Girl - Ca 3485 
15586 + IGotta Know . —  , 71-1384 
15587 Crying Through The Night 3637 
Step By Step (Fr) Ca 2C 150-85029/30 


Hollywood, Ca. 19-20 Sept 1956 
yoc; Joe Maphis, ld gtr; prob Buck Owens, Tm gtr; unk, bs, dms 


15890 Baby Loves Him Ca 3637, T-1384 

15903 Honey Bop 3941, — 

15904 Silver Threads And Golden Needles 3575, T-1179, Hi LP 6074 
15919 Hot Dog! That Made Him Mad —  ,T-1384 


Hollywood, Ca. approx Dec 1956 
voc; poss Merle Travis, Id gtr; unk, rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; chor 


16657 Did You Miss Me? Ca 3764, T-1384, Hi LP 6058 
16658 Cool Love —  ,-—,4397, Hi LP 6074 
16665 Let Me Explain 3683 

16666 Don’a Wan’a —  ,T-1384 


Hollywood, Ca. 11 Sept 1957 
voc; poss Buck Owens, 1d gtr; unk, rm gtr; bs; dms; pno 


17579 No Wedding Bells For Joe Ca 3843 
17580 Fujiyama Mama —  , T-1384 
17581 Just A Queen For A Day 3941, Hi LP 6058 


Hollywood, Ca. 8 Apr 1958 
voc; poss Merle Travis, Id gtr; unk, rm gtr; bs; dms; pno (-1) omit pno 

Day Dreaming Ca T-1041 

I Wanna Waltz (-1) ~ 

Making Believe - 

Just Call Me Lonesome - 

1 Can’t Make My Dreams Understand oa 

Money Honey 


(N.B. Split of tracks from T-1041 made aurally. May be incorrect) 
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Hollywood, Ca. mid 1958 


yoc; poss Buck Owens, ld gtr; unk, rm gtr; st gtr; bs; dms; pno (-1) add chor 
(-2) omit st gtr 


18762 Happy, Happy Birthday (-2) (-1) Ca 4469, T-1041 
18784 Let’s Have A Party (-2) 4397, ST-2883 
18792 Sinful Heart 
18793 baad 
18794 Mean Mean Man (-2) 4026, T-1384, 4469 
Hi LP 6074 
18795 Rock Your Baby (-2) 4081, = ’ 
18796 A Date With Jerry (-1) (-2) 4207, Hi LP 6058 
ee (Every Time They Play) Our Song 4026, Hi LP 6074 
18799 You’ve Turned To A Stranger 4142, T-1384, Hi LP 6058 


Heartbreak Ahead (-1) T-1041 
Let Me Go Lover (-1) (-2) —— 
Here We Are Again (-1) - 
Long Tall Sally 


The Wrong Kind of Girl* Hi LP 6074 
Hollywood, Ca. late 1958 
as above ‘ 
30724 Reaching Ca 4286 
30725 I'd Rather Have You * - 
30726 Savin’ My Love 4142 
30727 You're The One For Me 4207, T-1384 


Hollywood, Ca. 1959-60 
similar to above 


33038 Please Call Today Ca 4354, Hi LP 6074 
33039 My Destiny _ 72438 
Take Me Home 4433 


Have I Grown Used To Missing You ~ 


Hollywood, Ca. 1960 
voc; Roy Clark, Id gtr; unk, rm gtr; pno; bs; dms (-1) omit pno 


There’s A Party Going On Ca T-1511 
Lonely Weekends (-1) 
Kansas City 

Bye Bye Baby - 
Fallin’ (-1) 
Hard Headed Woman - 
Tongue Tied 
It Doesn’t Matter Anymore (-1) = 
Tweedle Dee (-1) - 
Sparkling Brown Eyes (-1) - 
Lost Week-End = 
Man We Had A Party 


Hollywood, Ca. 28 Oct 1960 
voc; prob Roy Clark, Id gtr; unk, rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; chor 


34765 Lonely Nights i 
34766 unissued 


*May be from any session in fifties. 
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34767 


34768 Riot In Cell Block No. 9 Ca 4520 
34769 Little Charm Bracelet —  ,7-2438, Hi LP 6058 
34770 Right Or Wrong 4553, T-1596, T-2275, 
ST-2883, TT-1718, 
T-886 
34771 Funnel Of Love 4553 
Hollywood, Ca, 17-18 Apt 1961 
prob a8 above but omit chot (-1) add st gtr 
Why I'm Walia’ G1) Ca T1596 
So Seon C1) = 
Last Letter = 
I May Never Get To Heaven = 
The Window Up Above (1) = 
Sticks And Stones 
Stupid Cupid 


Siippin’ And A Slidin’ 
Brown Eyed Handsome Man 
. Who Shot Sam 
My Baby Left Me 


ton bd 


Hollywood, Ca, 
voe; uttk, Id gtr; rm gti; bs; dma; pie (1) add ving; chor; (2) add ten (-3) omit pro 


35009 i Cried Again unissued 


35017 1 Don't Wanta Go (+1) 3) (-2) Ca 4681, T-1776 
45018 In The Middle Of A Heartache 4635, ~ , ST-2883, T-1912 
35019 A Little Bitty Tear (-1) (-3) 4681, = - 
35020 I'd Be Ashattied 4635, —- 
Seven Lonely Days T-1776 
ia 1t Wrong = 
Don’t Ask Me Why = 
I Need You Now ” 
We Could - 


You Don’t Know 


Hollywood, Ca. 31 Oct 1961 (poss same session as Seven Lonely Days, etc.) 
ax above (-4) add st gtr 


36565 Before I Lose My Mind utilssued 
36566 Let Me Talk To You (-3) (-4) Ga $015, T-2704 
36567 This Should Go On Forever 4973 


Nashville, Tenn. (2) 1961 Produced Ken Nelson / Arranged Bill McElhiney 
yoo! Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; prio; vins; chor 


37162 Between The Window And The Phone Ca 4785, T-2438 
37163 If | Cried Every Time You Hurt Me 4723, T-1776, ST-2883 
37164 I Misunderstood 4785, Hi LP 6074 
37165 Let My Love Walk In 4723, T-1776 
poss same Session, simllar to above 

Please Love Me Forever Ca T-1911 


Funny How Time Slips Away 
Since | Met You Baby ws 
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Pledging My Love 

Things I Might Have Been 
May You Never Be Alone 

I May Never Get To Heaven 
Little Things Mean A Lot 
What Am I Living For 
Empty Arms 

Have You Ever Been Lonely 


1 Wo seat 


Nashville, Tenn, (2?) 1962 Produced Ken Nelson / Arranged Bill McElhiney 


as above 
37603 To Tell You The Truth Ca §142 
37604 The Greatest Actor : 4833, Hi LP 6058 
37605 You Bug Me Bad ei 
37606 One Teardrop At A Time 4884, T-2438 
Nashville, Tenn, (7) 
yoo; unk, Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; chor (-1) add hea 
Whole Lot Of Shakin’ Going On Ca T-203 
Ly £ a e 030, a LP 6123 
Yakety Yak (-1) = "Hi 
Searchin’ - ; HH i eas 
39721 Candy Man (-1) — 5287 
Rip It Up > 
Making Believe (-1) - 
Keeper Of The Key - i 
Don't Let Me Cross Over = lial 
Cold Cold Heart = 
Don’t Worry = 


Please Help Me I’m Falling 


Nashville, Tenn. Produced Ken Nalson 
voe; unk, Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; chor (-1) add org (-2) add pno; vins 


38302 But I Was Lying (-2) Ca 491 i 

7, Hi LP 
38303 We Haven’t A Moment To Lose (-2) 4973 one 
38314 Sympathy (-1) 
38315 Whirlpool ne 


Nashville, Tenn, (?) Produced Ken Nelson / (3) Arranged i 
, g roduc : alsc . Bill Just 
voc; unk, ld gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; ying; chor (-1) add pno (2) add fe Z 


39700 Slippin’ (-1) (-3) C : 

39701 Memory Mountain : ie aici 
39702 Just For You (-2) (-3) 5072 

39703 The Violet And A Rose §142, T-2438, ST-2883 


Nashville, Tenn, (?) Produced Ken Nelson / Arranged Bill McElhi 
yoc; unk, Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; chor (-1) add vk (-2) add aed 
Blues In My Heart (-1) Ca T-2306 
Lonely Street = 
Midnight a 
I'm Waiting Just For You - 
Oh Lonesome Me - 
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51455 
51458 
51462 


52079 
52080 
52081 
52082 
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Blues Stay Away From Me — 
Worried Mind (-1) _ 
I’m So Lonesome I Could Cry (-1) - 


Night Life ~ 
Singin’ The Blues 

Weary Blues From Waitin — , 5287 
If I Were You (-2) §364 
My Baby’s Gone (-1) — 

I’m Mad At Me 5228 


Leave My Baby Alone - 


Nashville, Tenn. 1964 
similar to above 


Try Me One More Time - 
There’s A New Moon Over My Shoulder 

Blue Yodel No. 6 

Fire Ball Mail - 
Let’s Say Goodbye Like We Said Hello ~ 
Jealous Heart - 
The Great Speckled Bird 

Soldier’s Last Letter 

You Win Again 

Wabash Cannonball 

Tuck Away My Lonesome Blues 


Nashville, Tenn. 1965 Produced Ken Nelson 
voc; unk, Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; chor (-1) add st gtr 


Look Out Heart Ca 5559, T-2704 


The Box It Came In (-1) — , 1-2883 


Because It’s You 5645, — 
Long As I Have You - 3 


Nashville, Tenn. 1965-6 
similar to above 


This Gun Don’t Care Ca 5712, T-2704 


I Wonder If She Knows - 4,- , 1-2883 
Tears Will Be The Chaser For Your Wine 5789, T-2883, T-2704 


Reckless Love Affair —- yo > 
§863, T-2812 


Both Sides Of The Line 

Famous Last Words —- y,- 
You'll Always Have My Love 5960, — 
My Heart Gets All The Breaks ne 
What Have We Done T-2704 


You Can’t Make A Heel Toe The Mark 
Let Me Talk To You - 


My First Day Without You Ca 5491, T-2438, T-2538 
Send Me No Roses —- ,- 
Tip Of My Fingers . T-2438 
Kickin’ Our Hearts Around - , ST-2883 
Have I Grown Used To Missing You 5433, T-2438 
Take Me Home - 3 
” One Teardrop ~  -'T-2438 
Jambalaya T-2606 


Nashville, Tenn. (?) 18 Apr 1966 
similar to above 


54135 Along Came You unissued 
20 Apr 1966 
54143 Acting Like My Old Self Again unissued 


Nashville, Tenn. (?) 1967 


Memory Maker Ca T-2812 
Who Do You Go To 
I’d Like To Help You Out - 
It'll Take A While - 
My Heart - 
The Half That’s Mine _ 
This Time’s The Next Time - 


Nashville, Tenn. Produced by Ken Nelson 
voc; unk, Id gtr; rm gtr; st gtr; bs; dms; pno; chor; (-1) add vins; clt 
54430 My Days Are Darker Than Your Nights Ca 2021, T-2812 
54431 
54432 Two Wrongs Don’t Make A Right. 2693, ST-434 
54437 A Girl Don’t Have To Drink 

To Have Fun 2021, ST-2976 
54438 : 
54439 
54440 You Created Me 2524, ST-434 


By The Time You Get To Phoenix (-1) 2085, ST-434, Hi LP 6123 


Wishing Well —  ,ST-2976 


Nashville, Tenn. 1968-69 
similar to above 


My Baby Walked Right Out On Me Ca 2151, ST-2976 


No Place To Go But Home - 


Little Soldier Boy 2245, — 

I Talk A Pretty Story - ,- 

I Wish I Was Your Friend 2315 

Poor Ole Me —  ,ST-129 
Together Again ST-2976 


Hurtin’ All Over _ 
Swingin’ Doors _ 
There Stands The Glass - 
I Betcha My Heart _ 


voc; Id gtr; 1m gtr; st gtr; bs; dms; pno; chor; (-1) org replaces pno (-2) omit st gtr 


If I Had A Hammer 


Walk Right In 
Memphis, Tennessee - 


I'd Do It All Over Again - , Hi LP 6116 


I’m A Believer (-2) ~ — 
Today I Started Loving You Again - 


Fever (-1) - , Hi LP 6123 


Ca 2379, ST-129, STBB-217, 
Hi LP 6123 

The Pain Of It All ae , ST-434 

ST-129, Hi LP 6116 
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Walk On Out Of My Mind 
Big Daddy 


Your Tender Love 

As The Day Wears On 

We'll Sing In The Sunshine (-1) 
Yours Love 

Less Of Me (-1) 

You're The Reason 


He’s Got The Whole World In His Hands 


Love’s Gonna Live Here 
Please Don’t Tell My Daddy 
No More Wine 

You'll Always Have My Love 
This Land Is Your Land 


Mr. Lucky’s Phoenix, Ariz. 


— , Hi LP 6116 


2472, ST-238, Hi LP 6123 
ST-238, Hi LP 6116 
2 ips 


- , Hi LP 6116 


- , Hi LP 6123 


voc; Mike Post, Id gtr (-1) & voc; Fred Carter Jnr, gtr; Billy Williams, rm gtr; 
Billy Linneman, bs; Stanley Oscarman, st gtr; Willie Ackerman, dms; 


Earl Ball, pno 


“Let’s Have A Party 

Jackson (-1) 

Right Or Wrong 

Release Me 

If I Had A Hammer (-1) 

Silver Threads And Golden Needles 
D-I-V-O-R-C-E 

Hold Me Tight 

The Games People Play 

Cowboy Yodel 


Nashville, Tenn. Produced Kelso Herston 
voc; unk, Id gtr; rm gtr; st gtr; bs 


$4672 Two Separate Bar Stools 
54892 Everything’s Leaving 
54893 The Hunter 

54894 My Big Iron Skillet 


Your Good Girl’s Gonna Go Bad 
Try A Little Kindness 
Just Between You And Me 


A Woman Lives For Love 
What Have We Done 
Nashville, Tenn. 11 Dec 1969 
similar to above 
80045-4 Tell It To Your Lonely Walls 


18 Feb 1970 
80129-5 If It’s All Over 


3 Jun 1970 
80225-7 What A Sunday 


possibly from one of these sessions: 
Stand By Your Man 
You're The Only World I Know 
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Ga ST-345 


Ca 2693, ST-434, STBB-562 


2524, — 
2614, — 


ST-434 


2671, ST-554 


unissued 
unissued 
unissued 


Ca ST-554 


One Minute Past Eternity 

Let Trouble Be You 

I'd Fight The World 

It’s Such A Pretty World Today 
Stop The World 

The Dirt Behind My Years 

Walk Through This World With Me 
Who Shot John 


Nashville, Tenn. 28 Jan 1971 


80396-3 Chicken On The Ground 
80398-2 Jubal 


Nashville, Tenn, 1971 
yoc; The Oaks, voc 


Glory Hallelujah 
People Gotta Be Lovin’ 
plus other gospel material 


18 May 1971 
I Still Belong To You 


Nashville, Tenn. 1971 Produced George Richey 
80113 The Man You Could Have Been 
Fancy Satin Pillows 


Why Don't We Love Like That Anymore 


Produced Larry Butler 
80224 I'm Gonna Walk Out Of Your Life 


Nashville, Tenn. 1971 Produced Larry Butler 
voc; ld gtr; rm gtr; st gtr; bs; dms; chor 


80470 The More You See Me Less 

80471 Back Then 

80472 I Already Know (What I'm 
Getting For My Birthday) 


Nashville, Tenn, 1971 


I've Gotta Sing 

Hello Darlin’ 

Everything Is Beautiful 

Wonder Could I Live There Anymore 
Bridge Over Troubled Water 

Break My Mind 

Those Were The Days 

Loye Of The Common People 


Produced Larry Butler 


Nashville, Tenn, 1972 Produced Bill Walker 
voc; Id gtr; rm gtz; st gtr; bs; dms; pno: ehor 


80583 I'l) Be Whatever You Say 
T Wouldn't Want You Any Other Way 


— , 2872 


2872 


unissued 


Ca 3070, ST-11023 
§T-11023 


unissued 


Ca 3218 
2986, ST-669 


Ca 3143, ST-669 


Ca 3293, ST-11096 
3143, - 


3218, = 


Ca ST-669 


Ca 3293, ST-11096 
3385, = 
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Nashville, Tenn. 1972 Produced Larry Butler 
voc; ld gtr; rm gtr; st gtr; bs; dms; pno (-1) org replaces pno 


Song Of The Wind Ca 3385, ST-11096 
Crazy ST-11096 

One Hundred Children - 

Happy Tracks (-1) = 

Missing You = 

Tennessee Women’s Prison 3498 


Roll With The Tide = 
I Don’t Know How To Tell Him 3599 


Your Memory Comes And Gets Me - 


These tracks recorded in German sometime in late sixties (German serial numbers) 


Morgen Ja Morgen (Ger) Ca 22929 
Ich Schau Hinunter Ins Tal - 
Der Mond Ist Der Freund Der 


, Verliebten : 23601 
Vom Winde Verweht - 
Santo Domingo : 
Old Black Joe 
Warum Gleich Tranen 80412 


Schick Ihn Nicht Fort, Daddy - 


Index of LP titles 
De DL4224 Lovin’ Country Style ST-554 A Woman Lives For Love 
Vo 73861 Nobody’s Darlin’ (was ST-669 I ve Gotta Sing 
reissued as Pickwick 6182 §T-11023 Praise The Lord 


Tears At The Grand Ole Opry) ST-11096 I a ee Se 
Ca T-1041 Day Dreamin’ hy € y 


+a? Wi ST-11161 Country Keepsakes 
! . 
re wen x ies On Hi 6058 Please Help Me I’m Falling 
‘ ; 6074 Leave My Baby Alone 
ee fa Loe 6116 We'll Sing In The Sunshine 
T-1911 Love Me Forever 6123 By The Time I Get To 
T-2030 Two Sides of Phoenix 
Wanda Jackson ; ; 
T-2306 Blues In My Heart (Various artists) 
T-2438 Sings Country Songs De DL 4201 Country Boy — Country 
T-2606 Salutes The Country Girl 
Music Hall of Fame Vo 3768 Country Star Parade Vol 1 
T-2704 Reckless Love Affair JT-1179 Country’s Best 
J-2812 You'll Always Have 7T-1912 Country Hits By Country 
My Love ; Stars 
T-2883 The Best of Wanda Jackson T-2275 First of the Famous 
ST-2976 Cream of the Crop TT-1718 Great Ones 
ST-129 The Many Moods of STBB-562 Country Fair 
Wanda Jackson STBB-217 Blue Ribbon Country 
ST-238 The Happy Side Of Vol 2 
Wanda Jackson NPB-5 The World Of Country 
ST-345 Wanda Jackson In Person Music 7 
ST-434 Wanda Jackson Country T-886 Country Hits of the Sixties 
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Collectors’ Notes 


The 45s up to and including Party, though not rare, command moderately high prices. 
The first Capitol LP and others with rock'n'roll tracks fetch high prices in the original 
form (although all have been reissued in Europe). The only single | have seen with a 
picture sleeve is Cap 4723 although there were probably others. 


Jin 300 Lonely Days, Lonely Nights/My Memories (Wander Back To You) 
by Wanda Jackson is not Wanda although the singer appears to be 
trying to sound like her 


Janis Martin 


{All early sessions produced by Steve Sholes) 


Nashville, Tenn. 1956 
voc; Chet Atkins, ld gtr; Grady Martin, rm gtr; unk, bs; Buddy Murray, dms; Floyd 
Cramer, pno; (-1) Janis Martin, rm gtr 


G2WwW-0245 Will You, Willyum : Vi 47-6491 
G2WW-0246 One More Year To Go 47-6560 
G2WW-0247 Drugstore Rock And Roll 47-6491 
G2WW-0248 Let’s Elope Baby (-1) 47-6744 


Nashville, Tenn. 1956* 


voc; Hank Garland, Id gtr; Grady Martin, rm gtr; unk, bs; Buddy Murray, dms; 
(-1) add Floyd Cramer, pno; (-2) add Jordanaires, voc 


G2WW-4256 Little Bit Vi 47-6652 
G2WW-4257 Barefoot Baby (-1) 47-6744 
G2WW-4258 My Boy Elvis (-2) 47-6652 
G2WW-4259 Ooby-Dooby 47-6560 
title unknown unissued 


Nashville, Tenn. 1957 
voc; Chet Atkins, Id gtr; Grady Martin, rm gtr; unk, bs; Buddy Murray, dms; Floyd 
Cramer, pno; (-1) Janis Martin replaces Grady Martin on rm gtr 


H2WW-0609 Love Me To Pieces Vi 47-6832 
H2WW-0610 Two Long Years (-1) = 


New York, NY 1957 


voc; George Barnes, ld gtr; unk, rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; Anita Kerr Sngs, chor; 
(-1) add unk, sax 


Just Squeeze Me Vi EAP 4093 
My Confession (-1) — 

I Don’t Hurt Anymore - 

Half Loved = 
New York,NY 1957 

as above; (-1) omit pno; (-2) add unk, tamb 


H2WW-4810 Pll Never Be Free Vi 47-6983 
H2WW-4811 Love And Kisses (-1) (-2) - 


* See Note 3 
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New York, NY 1957 Produced Brad McCuen 
voc; George Barnes, Id gtr; unk, rm gtr; bs; dms; Anita Kerr Sngs, chor; (-1) add pno 


H2WW-7673 Good Love (1) Vi 47-7184 
H2WW-7674 Cracker Jack (-1) ~ 
H2WW-7675 Billy Boy, Billy Boy 47-7104 


H2WW-7676 All Right Baby = 


Nashville, Tenn. 1958 Produced Chet Atkins 

voc; Hank Garland, ld gtr; Grady Martin, rm gtr; unk, bs; Buddy Murray, dms; Floyd 
Cramer, pno; (-1) add Jordanaires, chor; (-2) add unk, org; (-3) Janis Martin 
replaces Grady Martin on rm gtr 


J2WW-3290 Bang Bang (-2) Vi 47-7318 
J2WW-3291 Please Be My Love (-1) (-3) - 
plus 3 titles unknown unissued 


Nashville, Tenn. 1960 
voc: Hank Garland, ld gtr; Grady Martin, rm gtr; Buck Trent, bs; unk, dms; Floyd 
Cramer, pno Jordanaires, chor; (-1) add Jerry Byrd, st gir 


AL-8130 Here Today And Gone Tomorrow ; 
- Love : Pal 5058 


AL-8131 Hard Times Ahead - 
AL-8132 Cry Guitar (-1) 5071 


AL-8133 Teen Street - 


Knoxville, Tenn, Oct, 1977 
voc & rm gtr; Bybee Beats, Id gtr; bs; st gtr; dms; pno 


G-335-A I'm Moving On BDL 2085 
G-335-B Begging To You - 

Live and Let Live 

Rocking All Over The World 


EP title 

Vi EAP 4093 Just Squeeze Me 

Collectors’ Notes 

By far and away the rarest of Janis’ discs is the South African LP which fetches 
hundreds of dollars. The Pallette 45s are rarer than the RCAs, although Cracker Jack 


is probably the rarest. The EP seldom appears on dealers’ lists. As far as | know, none 
of the singles were issued with picture sleeves. 
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Brenda Lee 


(On all sessions through to the late 60s Owen Bradley produced or was present} 


Nashville, Tenn. Jul, 1956 
voc; Grady Martin, Id gtr; poss Jimmy Selph, rm gtr; Bob Moore, bs; poss Bud Isaacs, 
st gtr; poss Mel Bly, dms 


100413 Jambalaya (On The Bayou) De 9-30050, DL 4757 
100414 Bigelow 6-200 — 

100415 

100416 

100417 

100418 Christy Christmas 9-30107 


100419 I’m Gonna Lasso Santa Claus = 


Nashville, Tenn. (?) Dec 1956 

voc; unk, Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; org; vlns; chor; (-1) add pno; ten; omit vins 
101242 Fairyland De 9-30198 

101243 One Step At A Time (-1) = 


Nashville, Tenn. early 1957 : ; 
voc; Grady Martin, ld gtr; Bob Moore, bs; unk, rm gtr; dms; Anita Kerr Sngs, chor; 
(-1) add ten; (2) add tamb; (-3) add pno 


102330 Dynamite (-1) De 9-30333, DL 4757 
102331 Ain’t That Love (-1) (-2) 9-30411 
102332 Love You Till I Die 9-30333 
102333 One Teenager To Another (-1) (-3) 9-30411 


Nashville, Tenn. 1957 
voc; Grady Martin, ld gtr; Bob Moore, bs; unk, rm gtr; dms; pno; Anita Kerr Sngs, 
chor 


103798 Rock-A-Bye Baby Blues De 9-30535 
103799 Rock The Bop - 


Nashville, Tenn. 1957-8 
as above but omit ten; (-1) add pno; (-2) add st gtr 


104996 Ring-A My Phone De 9-30673 
104997 Little Jonah - 


Nashville, Tenn. late 1958 
voc; Grady Martin, ld gtr; Bob Moore, bs; unk, rm gtr; dms; poss Boots Randolph, 
ten; Anita Kerr Sngs, chor; (-1) add chimes/bells; (-2) omit ten; (-3) omit 


chor 
105876 Papa Noel (-1) (-2) De 9-30776 
105877 Rockin’ Around The Christmas Tree _ , DL 4583, UA 669 
105878 Bill Bailey Won’t You Please 9-30806, DL 4757, 

Come Home (-3) ED 2678 

105879 
105880 Let’s Jump The Broomstick 9-30885, DL 4039 
105881 Hummin’ The Blues Over You (-2) 9-30806, ED 2678 
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Nashville, Tenn, 1959 


voc; Grady Martin, ld gtr; Bob Moore, bs; unk, rm gtr; dms; prob Boots Randolph, 
ten; unk, tpts; tmb; Anita Kerr Sngs, chor; (-1) omit chor (-2) omit brass 


106528 Some Of These Days (-3) 
Pennies From Heaven (-1) (-3) 
Baby Face (-1) (-2) (-3) 
A Good Man Is Hard To Find (-1) (-2) 
Just Because (-1) (-2) 
Toot, Toot, Tootsie (-1) (-2) 
Ballin’ The Jack (-1) (-2) 
Rock-A-Bye Your Baby With A 

Dixie Melody 

Pretty Baby 
Side By Side (-2) 
Back In Your Own Backyard (-3) 
St. Louis Blues (-1) 


Nashville, Tenn. 1960 


De 9-30885, DL 8873 


DL 8873, Vo LP 3795 


— , Vo LP 3795 


voc; Grady Martin, ld gtr; Bob Moore, bs; unk, rm gtr; dms: Boots Randolph, ten; 


Anita Kerr Sngs, chor 
107963  ~” Sweet Nothin’s 


107964 
107965 Weep No More My Baby 


The Stroll* 


Nashville, Tenn. 1960 


De 9-30967, DL 4039, 


DL 4757, ED-2678, 
MCA2-4012 


9-30967, DL 4039, 
ED 2678 


(UK) MCA MCF-2729 


as above but add prob Floyd Cramer, pno except on (-1); (-2) add vins 


Dynamite (-2) 


Jambalaya (On The Bayou) 
(If I’m Dreaming) Just Let Me Dream 
Be My Love Again (-2) 
My Baby Likes Western Guys 
Heading Home 
Wee Wee Willies 

4108943 That's All You Gotta Do (-1) (-2) 


108944 
108945 Just A Little (-2) 


108963 I’m Sorry (-2) 


Nashville, Tenn. 1960 
as above with vins & omit ten 


109492 Emotions 


109493 I Want To Be Wanted 
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De DL 4039, ED 2683 


MCA2-4012 
— , ED 2682, — 


2 


, ED 2683 
— , ED 2682 
, 9-31093, ED 2683, 
MG 79226, MCA2-4012 


9-31149, DL 4082, 
ED 2695 


9-31093, DL 4039, 
ED 2683, MG 79226, 
MCA2-4012, 
MCA LP 8007, 
Ori 8864 


De 9-31195, DL 4104 
MCA2-4012 
9-31149, DL 4082, 
ED 2695, MCA2-4012 


Nashville, Tenn. 1960 
asabove (-1) omit vins (-2) omit ten 


When My Dream Boat Comes Home 

Pretend (-2) 

Love And Learn (-1) 

Teach Me Tonight (-2) 

Hallelujah, I Love Him So 

Walking To New Orleans (-2) 

Blueberry Hill 

We Three (My Echo, My Shadow And 
Me) (-2) 

Build A Big Fence 

If I Didn’t Care 


Nashville, Tenn. 1960 
as above (-1) omit vins (-2) omit ten 


109516 No One 

109517 Crazy Talk (-1) 

109518 

109519 It’s Never Too Late (-2) 
109520 I’m Learning About Love (-2) 


Nashville, Tenn. 1960 
asabove (-1) omit vins (-2) omit ten 


109558 P’'m In The Mood For Love 

109559 Swanee River Rock 

109560 

109561 

109562 If You Love Me (Really Love Me) 
(Hymne A L’Amour) 


Nashville, Tenn. 1960 (?) 
as above 


110062 Around The World 
Wilt You Love Me Tomorrow (-2) 
Georgia On My Mind 

110067 Just Another Lie 

110068 When I Fail In Love 

110069 Cry 

110070 

110071 You Can Depend On Me 


Nashville, Tenn. 1961 


De DL 4082 


— , ED 2695 


— , ED 2695 


— , MCA2-4012 
— , ED 2702 


De 9-31792, DL 4684 
DL 4104 


9-31231, ED 2712 
9-31195, DL 4104 


De DL 4104 


De DL 4104 
—,ED 2716 
—, MG 79226 
— , ED 2702 
—, ED 2730 


9-31231, ED 2712 
MCA2-4012 


voce; Grady Martin, ld gtr; Bob Moore, bs; unk, rm gtr; dms; pno; vins; Anita Kerr 


Sngs, chor; (-1) add ten; (-2) org replaces pno 


110629 Lover, Come Back To Me (-1) 
110630 Kansas City (-1) 
All The Way 
On The Sunny Side Of The Street 
Talkin’ "Bout You (-1) 


Someone To Love (The Prisoner’s Song) 


Do I Worry (Yes I Do) 
Tragedy 
The Big Chance (-1) 


De DL 4176, ED 2704 


~,—,MG 79226, 32330 
DL 4176, ED 2704 


-,- 


~, ED 2716 
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110638 Eventually — , 9-31272 


110639 Dum Dum (-2) —,- , ED 2702, 
DL 4757, MCA2-4012 


110640 Speak To Me Pretty DL 4176 


Nashville, Tenn. 1961 
voc; Grady Martin, Id gtr; Bob Moore, bs; unk, rm gtr; dms; pno, chor 
(-1) add ten (-2) add vins (-3) add tpts; org replaces pno 


111042 Here Comes That Feeling (-2) De 31379, ED 2725 


111043 


111044 Break It To Me Gently (-2) 31348, ED 2716, DL 4439, 


MCA2-4012 


31309, ED 2712, DL 4326, 
DL 4757, MCA2-4012 


31309, ED 2712, 
MCA2-4012 
31348, ED 2716 


111045 Fool No. 1 (-2) 


111046 Anybody But Me (-2) (-3) 
111047 So Deep (-1) 


Nashville, Tenn. 1961 Arranged Bill McElhiney. _ : 
voc; unk, gtrs; bs; dms; pno; vins; Anita Kerr Sngs, chor; (-1) add tpt— (-2) add ten 
You Always Hurt The One You Love De DL 4216, ED 2730, 
MCA2-4012 
Lazy River (-1) , ED 2725 
You've Got Me Crying Again - _— 
It’s The Talk Of The Town - 
Send Me Some Lovin’ - 
How Deep Is The Ocean (How High 
Is The Sky) - 
I'll Always Be In Love With You (-2) - 
I Miss You So - 
Fools Rush In (Where Angels Fear 
To Tread) = 
Only You = 
111316 Hold Me - 
111296 Tll Be Seeing You - 


Nashville, Tenn. 1962 
as above with vins 


111915 Everybody Loves Me But You 
111916 Heart In Hand 

111917 

111918 

111919 It Takes One To Know One 31970 


De 31379, ED 2725 
31407, ED 2730 


Nashville, Tenn. 1962 
as above (-1) add ten (-2) org replaces pno 


I'm Sitting On Top Of The World De DL 4326 
White Silver Sands (-1) (-2) = 
Just Out Of Reach — , MCA2-4012 
Sweethearts On Parade - 
It’s A Lonesome Old Town (When 
Youw’re Not Around) =., ED 2738 
Organ Grinder’s Swing (-2) - 
Gonna Find Me A Bluebird - 
Why Me? (-1) (2) — , ED 2738 
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le 


Valley Of Tears ~ 
Someday You'll Want Me To Want You - 
Let The Four Winds Blow* (UK) MCA MCF-2729 


Nashville, Tenn. 
yoc; ld gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; clt; vins, chor 


112267 It Started All Over Again De 31407, ED 2730 
Nashville, Tenn, 1963 
voc; ld gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; chor (-1) add vin -2 

ae ; (-1) s (-2) org replaces pno 


112498 All Alone Am I (-1) De 31424, DL 4370, DL 4757, 


ED 2738, MCA2-4012 


112501 He’s So Heavenly (-2) 31478 

112502 Save All Your Lovin’ For Me (-3) (-2) 31424, ED 2738 
112503 Your Used To Be j "31454 

similar to above: 

112863 She'll Never Know 31454 


Nashville, Tenn. 1963 Arrangements Bill McElhiney; Cam Mullins 
voe; gtrs; ba; dms; pnoi vins; chor; (1) add vbs (-2) add ten (-3) add hea 


By Myself (-1) Ye DL 43 
I Left My Heart In San Francisco i - i 
It’s All Right With Me (-1) - 
My Coloring Book (-3) - 
My Prayer = 
Loyer (-1) (2) - 
All By Myself ~ 
What Kind Of Fool Am I? - 
Come Rain Or Come Shine - 
I Hadn’t Anyone Till You (2) = 
Fly Me To The Meon (In Other 

Words) (-1) - 


Nashville, Tenn. 1963 
voos Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; vins; chor; (1) add ten (-2) add tpt(s) 


(3) add elt 
1131$ 
oc, ene De 31510, DL 4509, ED 2764 


113199 Losing You (2) 31478, DL 4439, -, 
MCA2-4012 


113200 The Gragg Is Greener (-3) 31539, DL 4509, —, 


113364 Lenel nely Lot 4 
11336§ eta GabIE sat si ae 
113366 My Whole World Is Falling Down (1) 31510, DL 4509, ED 2764 
wen MCA2-4012° 0 
13 Kt Last 
11357§ When Your Lover Has Gone (-1) 2 ony 
Night And Day (1) , - 
The End Qf The Werld - 


7 The positioning of these two recordin, i i i 

* ) ) two 1 es with regard to sessions is purely gyess- 
work on my part. They could haye come from any session in the ener al eriod , 
indicated. ey gq haye ¢ Irom any session in the g Al PETIA 
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Our Day Will Come — 
You're The Reason I’m Living — 
1 Wanna Be Around - 
Out In The Cold Again - 
113599 Where Are You = 
113600 There Goes My Heart - 


114152 You Keep Coming Back To Me De 32018 
114153 Just Behind The Rainbow 31690 
114154 As Usual 31570, DL 4509, DL 4757, 
MCA2-4012 
114155 Alone With You 31628 
More (-2) DL 4509 
Days Of Wine And Roses (-2) 
Danke Shoen (-2) - , Vo LP 3890 
Tammy - + 
Why Don’t You Believe Me ; - :— 
I Love You Because - 
Blue Velvet - :- 
I’m Confessin’ (That I Love You) ¢-1) _ 
Nashville, Tenn. 1964 
voc; ld gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; org; tpts; tbs; saxes; chor 
114381 My Dreams De 31628 


Nashville, Tenn. early 1964 
voc; Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; vins; chor 


114477 The Waiting Game 
114478 Too Many Rivers 


De 31599, DL 4626 


i MCA2-4012 
114479 : 
114480 Think 31599, DL 4684 
114506 Save Me For A Rainy Day 32213 


Nashville, Tenn. 1964 


voc; Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; tri; vins; chor; (-1) add bells (-2) add pno; (-3) add fit; 


(-4) add tpts; (-5) add ten 


114944 This Time Of The Year De DL 4583, 31688 
114945 A Marshmallow World - 
Strawberry Snow - 
114947 Blue Christmas (-2) = 
114948 Silver Bells (-1) - 


114949 Winter Wonderland (-5) a , 31687 
114950 Santa Claus Is Comin’ To Town (-3) ’ 
(-4) (5) = 


114951 Frosty The Snowman (-4) (-5) - 
The Angel And The Little Blue Bell ~ 


115002 Jingle Bell Rock (-1) - , 31687 
115003 
115004 Christmas Will Be Just Another Lonely 

Day (-2) - , 31688 


as above but omit tri and (-6) add clt 
115026 When You Loved Me De 31654, DL 4626 
115027 He’s Sure To Remember Me (-6) - 


115045 My Heart Keeps Hangin’ On 32161 
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31792, DL 4684, DL 4757, 


London, UK Aug 1964 Produced Mickie Most 


voc; Id gtr; 1m gtr; bs; dms; pno; chor 


115162 Is It True 
115163 What'd I Say 


Nashville, Tenn. 1964 


De 31690, DL 4626 
(UK) Brunswick 05915 


voc; ld gtr; 1m gtr; bs; dms; pno; vins; chor; (-1) org replaces pno (-2) omit vins 


(-3) add tpts; saxes 


Dancing In The Street (-1) (-3) 

The Crying Game 

Thanks A Lot (-1) (-2) (-3) 

Let It Be Me 

He Loves You (-1) (-3) 

Snap Your Fingers (-2) (-3) 

Wishin’ And Hopin’ (-2) (-3) 

Funny How Times Slips Away 

(There’s) Always Something There 
To Remind Me (-1) (-3) 

Can’t Buy Me Love (-1) (-2) 


as above 


115749 Truly Truly True (Tenkrat) 
115750 I Still Miss Someone 


similar to above 
Yesterday’s Gone 
Dear Heart 
How Glad I Am 
Almost There 
Don’t Blame Me 
Willow Weep For Me 
Love Letters 
The Birds And The Bees 
La Vie En Rose 


116379 Ain’t Gonna Cry No More 
116456 Lonely People Do Foolish Things 
116457 If You Don’t 

116458 Rusty Bells 


116999 Too Little Time 
117000 Time And Time Again 


De DL 4626, Vo LP 3890 
= , 31728 
a > , MCA2-4012 
= , Vo LP 3890 


31762, DL 4661 


DL 4661 


31970 
32079 
31849 
= , DL 4755 


31917 


Nesisille Tenn. 1965 Arranged Bill McElhiney; Cam Mullins 
voc; ld gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; vlns; chor (-1) org replaces pno (-2) add uke 


(-3) add tpts; saxes 


It’s Not Unusual (-1) 

Call Me Irresponsible 

Who Can I Turn To (When Nobody 
Needs Me) 

Whispering 

Stormy Weather (Keeps Raining All 
The Time) 

Hello Dolly (-2) 

Unforgettable 

Everybody Loves Somebody 

Truer Than True (-3) 


De DL 4684 


13 


Nashville, Tenn. Arranged Cliff Parman 
voc; ld gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno, tpts; vins; chor 
117810 Coming On Strong De 32018, DL 4825, 


MCA2-4012 


i j i Elhiney; Cam Mullins 

lle, Tenn. 1965-66 Arrangements Bill Mc i 

Lert Diely Martin, Id gtr; Ray Eddington, gtr; Bob Moore, bs; Buddy coe ee 
Floyd Cramer, pno; Boots Randolph, ten; unk, tpts; yins; chor (-1) omit 


A Taste Of Honey De DL 4755 
The Good Life - 
Flowers On The Wall (-1) —_ 
The Shadow Of Your Smile - 
Remember When (We Made These 
Memories) - 
Softly, As I Leave You — 
Bye Bye Blues _ 
Make The World Go Away (-1) . = 
September In The Rain > 
What A Diff’rence A Day Made = 
- Yesterday (-1) - 


ilie, Tenn. 1966 Arrangements Bill McElhiney 
on a bs; dms; vins; chor; (-1) add pno (-2) add tpts; saxes (-3) add fit 


You Don’t Have To Say You Love Me De DL 4825 
Summer Wind (-3) - 
Kiss Away _ 
Call Me - 
What Now My Love (-3) 

Uptight (Everything's All Right) (-2) - 
Crying Time (-1) (-2) = 
Strangers In The Night (-1) (-2) - 
Sweet Dreams (Of You) (-1) (-2) - 
You've Got Your Troubles (-1) (-2) - 
Somewhere (-1) (-2) — 


as above : 

118323 Born To Be By Your Side ae 
118324 Ride Ride Ride 

118325 

118326 Take Me or 
118511 Where Love Is 


ley; Charles Bud Dant 
Los Angeles, Ca. 1967 Produced Owen Brad! ; 
voc; te Fountain, clt; gtr; bs; dms; pno; tpts; tbn; ten; vins; (-1) add bjo 


L 14649 Cabaret De DL 4955, 32299 
L 14652 Where’s The Melody? ak 
L 14653 Fantasy 
L 14654 That’s All Right - -" 
L 14655 Each Day Is A Rainbow 323 — 
L 14656 Mood Indigo 32299, D 
There’s A Kind Of Hush DL 4955 
Basin Street Biues - 
Windy - 


Night And Day _ 
One Of Those Songs (-1) = 
Can’t Take My Eyes Off You - 
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The 59th Street Bridge Song 
Anything Goes - 
I Gotta Right To Sing The Blues - 


New York, N.Y. (2?) 1968 


Produced Mike Berniker / Arranged Marty Manning 
voc; Id gtr; 1m gtr; bs; dms; vins 


120860 I Must Have Been Out Of My Mind De 32428 
120861 


120862 
120863 Johnny One Time —,DL 75111, MCA2-4012 
New York, N.Y. (?) 1969 Produced Mike Berniker / Arranged Marty Manning 
voc; ld gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; tpts; tbn; sxs; vins; (-1) omit brass (-2) add vibes; 
omit tbn; saxes (-3) add Richard Williams, voc 
7-121312 Bring Me Sunshine De 32491, DL 5111 
7-121317 You Don’t Need Me Any More os 
Traces DL5111 
If You Go Away (-1) 
Help Yourself (Gli Occhi Miei) - 
Let It Be Me (Je T’Appartiens) Z - 
For Once In My Life : = 
This Girl’s In Love With You s 
Matelot (-1) 
The Letter 
Walk Away (Warum Nur Warum (-3) 


7-121879 You Better Move On 32560 


Memphis, Tenn. American Rec Studios 1970 Produced Chips Moman 

voc; Reggie Young; ld gtr; Johnny Christopher, rm gtr; Mike Leech, bs; Gene 
Chrisman, dms; Bobby Wood, pno; Bobby Emmons, org; tpts; saxes; vins 
(-1) omit horns; pno (-2) omit pno 


122451 Do Right Woman, Do Right Man (-2) De 32734, DL 75232 
122452 Hello Love 


32675, — 
122455 Sisters In Sorrow 32734 
122456 I Think I Love You Again 32675, DL 75232 
Give A Hand Take A Hand DL 75232 
Leaving On A Jet Plane (-1) _ 
So Close To Heaven = 
Games People Play - 
Too Heavy To Carry (-2) - 
Walk A Mile In My Shoes - 
Proud Mary (-2) - 
Pm Gonna Keep On Loving You - 
Nashville, Tenn. (?) 1970-71 
7-123514 Tm A Memory De 32918, MCA LP 305 
7-123515 If This Is Our Lst Time 32848 


7-123527 Everybody’s Reaching Out For Someone ~— ,MCA LP 305 
7-123667 Always On My Mind 32975, — 


Los Angeles, Ca. (?) 1970-71 Produced Owen Bradley; Charles Bud Dant 
voc; gtrs; bs; dms; pno; vins; vbs; tpts; saxes; tbn; clt; (-1) omit vbs (-2) omit pno 
(-3) add rec 


Here’s That Rainy Day (-1) (-2) De DL 74941 
You'll Never Know - 


qs 


Baby, Won't You Please Come Home 
Can’t Help Falling In Love (-1) 


Ll Only Miss Him When I Think of Him - 


Am I Blue 

If I Had You 

Close To You 
Little Girl Blue 

I Will Wait For You 


Nashville, Tenn. 1972 
voc; Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms, yins; chor 


7-123953 That Ain't Right — 
7-123954 | We Had A Good Thing Going 
7-123955 Must I Believe 


7-124145 Nobody Wins 
7-124146 Castles In The Sand 


as above (-1) add pno 
I Can See Clearly Now 
-Sweet Memories 
Here I Am Again (-1) 
Run To Me 
Something’s Wrong With Me 
My Sweet Baby 


Nashville, Tenn. 1973 
voc; Id gtr; rm gtr; st gtr; bs; dms; pno; vins; chor 
MC 1771 Something For A Rainy Day 


MC 1772 
MC 1773 More Than A Memory 


MC 1866 Sunday Sunrise 


asabove (-1) omit st gtr 
MC 2147 Wrong Ideas 
My Love (-1) 


You Are The Sunshine Of My Life (-1) 


We Had It All (-1) 

Everybody’s Had The Blues (-1) 
Why Me 

Slippin’ Away 

You’re My Man Again (-1) 


Nashville, Tenn. 1974 Arranged Bill McElhiney 
voc; Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; vins; Nashville Sound, chor; 


MC 3029 Big Four Poster Bed (-1) (-2) 
MC 3030 

MC 3031 

MC 3032 Feel Free (-2) 


probably from same session 
Words (-1) 
Seeing You Again (-2) 
Enough For You (-2) 
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De 32975 
MCA 40003, LP 305 
40107, LP 373 


40003, LP 305 
40262, LP 433 


MCA LP 305 


MCA 40171, LP 373 
40318, LP 433 
40171, LP 373 


40171, LP 373 
LP 373 


40385, LP 477 


LP 433 


(-Ljadd st gtr (-2) add pno 
MCA 40262, LP 433 


as above but Holiday Sisters, chor 
MC 3313 Rock On Baby (-1) 40318, LP 433 
Nothing From Nothing (-1) LP 433 
Please Don’t Tell Me How The 
Story Ends (-1) (-2) = 
Never My Love - 
Love Me For A Reason = 


Nashville, Tenn. 1975 Arranged Bill McElhiney 
voc; Id gtr; 1m gtr; bs; dms; vins; chor; (-1) add st gtr (-2) add pno (-3) add hca; 


bjo 

MC 3728 Papa’s Knee (-3) MCA 40442, LP 477 
MC 3729 Now He’s Coming Home (-1) (-2) 40584, — 
MC 3720 Find Yourself Another Puppet (-1) 40511 
MC 3721 What I Had With You (-1) (2) 
as above but add pno; Holladays & Lea Jane Berinati, chor ¢ 
MC 3777 He’s My Rock (-1) 40385, LP 477 
MC 3778 Bringing It Back ~ 

Never Let Him Go - LP 477 


Take A Picture Of Me ; - 
Before The Next Teardrop Falls (-1 - 
You’re The First, The Last, My 

Every thing 
Still - 
Lucky _ 


Nashville, Tenn. 1975-76 Produced Owen Bradley 
voc; Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; st gtr; dms; vlns; chor 


MC 5255 Brother Shelton MCA 40584 
Los Angeles, Ca. 1976 Produced Snuff Garrett 


voc; ld gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; pno; vins; chor; (-1) omit chor (-2) add st gtr 
(-3) add tpts; saxes (-4) org replaces pno;add tpts; tbn; bjo 


MC 5564 Oklahoma Superstar MCA 40683, LP 2233 
MC 5565 Takin’ What I Can Get 40640, — 
MC 5566 I Let You Let Me Down Again (-1) LP 2233 
MC 5567 Ruby’s Lounge (-1) (-2) 40683, LP 2233 
MC 5568 When Our Love Began (Cowboys And 

Indians ) (-2) LP 2233 


MC 5569 Mary’s Going Out Of Her Mind _ 
MC 5570 —- Your Favourite Worn Out Nightmare’s ° 
Coming Home 40640, LP 2233 
MC 5571 One More Time (-2) LP 2233 
MC 5572 Saved (-4) - 
MC 5573 The Lumberjacks Had A Lady - 
MC 5574 It’s Another Weekend (-3) = 


Muscle Shoals, Aba. 1978 Produced Clayton Ivey; Terry Woodford 
voc; Id gtr; rm gtr; bs; dms; vins; chor; (-1) add st gtr (-2) add org; tpts 


Xx Could It Be Love I Found Tonight (-2) Elektra 45492 
Y Left-Over Love (-1) ~ 
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Index of LP titles . 
{All these have been issued as stereo LPs also, both Decca and Vocalion stereo LPs 
have the prefix 7-) 


De DL 8873 Grandma, What Great LP 477. Sincerely, Brenda Lee 


- Lee Story 
Songs You San MCA2-4012 The Brenda 

eieaten ae : [EP 2233 L.A, Sessions 

Songs Everybody Knows Vo VL 3795 Here’s Brenda Lee 


DL 4039 Brenda Lee Vo VL 3890 Let It Be Me 


DL 4082 This Is Brenda 


DL 4104 Emotions Decca MG 79226 The Brenda Lee Show 
DL 4176 All The Way for Christmas Seals 
DL 4216 Sincerely (a non-commercial LP made for 


DL 4326 Brenda, That’s All 
DL 4370 All Alone Am I 
DL 4439 Let Me Sing 


the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation to give to radio stations. 
14 min of existing cuts inter- 


i d 
t spersed with commentary read 
as ne pias cee by BL. Flip has Tennessee Ernie 
DL 4626 Top Teen Hits Ford Show) 

The Versatile Brenda Lee a ; 
aL send tas Many Rivers Decca 45-34370 is reputedly an open 
DL 4755 Bye Bye Blues end interview with BL (not heard 
DL 4825 Coming On Strong by the author) 

DL 4955 For The First Time 
DL 75111 Johnny One Time 
DL 75232 Memphis Portrait (Various Artists) 


1 Years ; = 
Ree ird atest In Blue MCA LP 8007 More American Graffiti 


MCA LP 305 Brenda Ori 8864 Oldies But Goodies 


i Vol. 14 
r 433 ee Tee Now UA 669 12 Hits Of Christmas 


Collectors’ Notes 


None of Brenda’s 45s are very rare: Little Jonah and ey on peed ag ~ 
t i h not hard to co: x 

i ices. The early LPs fetch good prices althougl ! Coin 

cae AS picture sleeve I have seen is for Sweet Nothin’s, after which just about 


every single through to the late sixties seems to have been issued with a picture sleeve. 


Apollo 490 I Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None by Brenda Lee is not the same singer 
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My primary sources-for biographical information were back issues of the US publica- 
tions Cash Box, Billboard, Record World, Country Song Roundup, Trail, Country & 
Western Jamboree, Rustic Rhythm, Hillbilly & Cowboy Hit Parade, Folk & Country 
Songs, and the UK publications Disc, Melody Maker, New Musical Express, and 
Record Mirror. 

The following works were also consulted during the writing of this book although 


they are not necessarily recommended for accuracy and some contain little of 
relevance. 


Magazines 


Bayes, Ed. Janis Martin. Goldmine, Jan 1977 
Garbutt, Bob. Brenda Lee: The Early Years. New Kommotion, Winter 1978: 
Vol 2, No 8. 

Brenda Lee’s First Session. Rollin’ Rock, 1978; No 16-17. 

Komorowski, Adam. My Girl Janis. New Kommotion, Winter 1977: Vol 2, No 4. 

Lay, Rip. The Wanda Jackson Story. Big Town Review, Apr 1972: Vol 1, No 2. 

Mean Mountain Mike. Janis Martin, The Female Elvis. Mean Mountain Music, 1979: 
Vol 3, No 2. 

Russell, Wayne. Janis Martin, The Female Elvis. Rollin’ Rock, 1977: No 15. 

Waddell, Genevieve J. Wanda Jackson. Country Crossroads Scrapbook, 1970s. 

Unknown. Interview With Owen Bradley. Country Song Roundup, Jan 1969: 
Vol 21, No 114 


Books 


Escott, Colin & Martin Hawkins. Catalyst, The Sun Records Story. London: 
Aquarius, 1975. 

Gray, Andy. Great Country Music Stars. London: Hamlyn, 1975. 

Heilbut, Tony. The Gospel Sound. New York: Simon & Shuster, 1971. 

Lynn, Loretta with George Vessey. Coal Miner’s Daughter. New York: Warner. 1976. 

Nite, Norm. Rock On. New York, 1974. 

Shelton, Robert & Burt Goldblatt. The Country Music Story. New York: Bobbs- 
Merill, 1966. 

Shestack, Melvin. Country Music Encyclopedia. New York: Crowell, 1974. 

Stambler, Irwin. Encyclopedia of Popular Music. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1965. 

& Grelun Landon. Encyclopedia of Folk, Country & Western Music. New 

York: St. Martin’s Press, 1969. 


Vince, Alan. J Remember Gene Vincent. Liverpool: R’n’R Appreciation Society, 
1977, 
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! Donnie Brooks to Chad Allen in an informal interview in the early sixties and 
related to me by Wayne Russell. 
2 Country Music People. June 1970, Vol 1 No 5. | 


3 According to Janis two separate sessions took place, one in New York at which 
Barefoot Baby and Little Bit were cut with George Barnes on guitar and the other in 
Nashville with musicians as I have given them. On the basis of aural evidence this is 
not so and all four songs were recorded in Nashville with the same musicians. 


4 written interview with the author, 1978. 

5 Interview with Teen Screen, 1962. 

6 Loretta Lynn, Coal Miner’s Daughter, p. 132. 

7 Brenda Lee in taped interview on ‘Midnight Special’ (NBC-TV) 1977. 
8 Billboard, 11 May, 1963. 

9 Billboard, 6 Jul, 1963. 
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A a\\ a Book 


Printed in Canada 


Full discographies and 
forty rare photographs 


In 1956, within three months of each other, 
Wanda Jackson, Janis Martin and Brenda 
Lee cut their first rockabilly records. This 
is the story of those three women, their 
teenage years on the road with Presley, 
Perkins, Vincent and Lee Lewis, the legends 
of rock’n’roll, and how they coped with the 
changing music scene of the sixties as rock- 
’n’roll was eclipsed. There is also a chapter 
on the other women who contributed to 
the rock’n’roll era: those who influenced 
Wanda, Janis and Brenda and those who 
were influenced by them. 


Bob Garbutt was born in Devon, England 
and since 1966 has lived in Toronto, 
Canada. He started collecting rock’n’roll 
records in 1956 and now has in excess of 
20,000 singles and 5,000 albums, most of 
which are rock’n’roll, country, blues, R&B, 
gospel and jazz from the fifties. Between 
1967 and 1969 he was editor of (the 
original) Fireball Mail, a magazine devoted 
to country and western music. Since then 
he has been an occasional contributor to 
the various magazines specializing in rock- 
’n’roll and country music. 


— 
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